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On Friday next will be published, in pest 8vo. with Seven 
Woodcut Illustrations from Original Drawings by WOLF. 
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IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Fircp Orrices, 34¢, STRAND, W.C. 


with a wish 
f Tne Firevtp, Mr 


a goameoome Y complying 


expressed by the conductors « 


Berkeley has embarked for the United States, there to 
apend the present autumn and a portion of the coming 
winter 

Our object, and Mr. Berkeley’s aim, are—to test the | 
New World in respect to its field sports and pastimes, 
tiat 1e may be enabled to marraie his experiences 
in our c ni 1 show whe determined and 
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the Atlantic, and of 
Mr. Berkeley will penetrate 
ugh it’’ where the buffalo pastures in his native 
prairie ; where the moose and the deer are nature 
denizens; where, by the unerring instinct of the Red 
Indian, he will be guided to the haunts of the wil 
tenants of this terra incognita of English sportsmen 
And, if time and opportunity aliow, Mr Be rkeley will 
test with the angle the lakes which lie in his route ; and 
he will endeavour to add somewhat to the stores of 


natural science. 
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Equally in a social and international, as well as a 
sportsman’s sense, are we gratified that Mr Berkeley 
has undertaken the mission which 7’he Field proposed to 


Our sons and daughters on the other side of ** the 


great gulf have hitherto been systematically earica- 
tured, and their habits and customs as systematically 
burlesqued, by English travellers. John Bull respects 
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professional writers. It will be a novelty alike to 
readers at home and to readers in America; and the 
country gentlemen of England will be glad to receive 
from one of themselves, especially from so keen an ob- 
server and so graphic a sketcher of nature as Mr 
a faithtul narrative of country sports and 
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PROFESSOR FARADAY. 
The Critic for Saturday next, the 8th inst., will contain a portrait of Professor 
Farapay, from a photograph by Mr. MAYALL, with a facsimile autograph and 

a short biographical sketch. 


THE CRITIC. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
HE QUESTION of the authenticity of the entire series of 
Shakespearian documents which have been brought forward 
from time to time by Mr. Coxuzer is far too important to be treated 
merely as a personal matter. The incidents they were made to prove 
have been accepted as facts in the career of the poet, have found 
their place in all his modern biographies, and have consequently been 
spread over general literature in a manner most dangerous to the 
cause of truth, if they do not contain truths. It is manifestly absurd 
to treat such a question as a personal one. If Mr. Coxuier be really 
earnest in his desire to eliminate any obscurity in the personal career of 
the poet, of which we know toolittle, or to aid us in obtaining better 
readings of obscure passages in his works, he and his friends should 
rejoice at any examination of the documents upon which his facts 
and criticisms are founded. If they be false, he is untrue to his own 
pretension if he would for one moment rest his evidences upon them ; 
if they be true, his position is strengthened by the investigation ; for 
the more rigid it may be, the more triumphant to him, if given in 
favour of their authenticity. But we repeat, it is not, and it ought 
not to be made, a personal question at all, but should be considered 
on the broadest basis, simply as affecting the character of the docu- 
ments themselves, for individual feeling has really nothing to do 
with it. 

The Perkins folio has already received so large a share of atten- 
tion, and is so certain of receiving more, that we need say no more 
upon it. Not so the Ellesmere documents at Bridgewater House. 
They purported to be a series of original papers, found in bundles of 
documents which had belonged to the Lord Exiesmere, chancellor to 
James II., and “had never been opened from the time when, perhaps, 
his own hands tied them together.” Among them was the famous 
certificate from the players of the Blackfriars Theatre to the Privy 
Council in 1589, containing the most important notices of Suakr- 
SPEARE and his dramatic brethren; and this, so far from being an 
original document, was not even an ancient copy, but an obvious 
modern work. The same thing with the warrant appointing Danorne 
and others to the Mastership of the Children of the Queen’s Revels ; 
it contains a series of names different from those given in the books of 
the Signet Office, though purporting to be issued on the same day, 
and cannot for one moment be received as evidence. The well-known 
letter signed ‘‘ H.S.” and supposed to be written by Lord Sournamp- 
TON, containing notices of the poet and Bursace the actor; and the 
equally important paper detailing the value of the shares of the 
Blackfriars Theatre, and the portion which SwakesPeARE owned, 
appear to be written by the same hand, and are not contemporary 
documents, but transcripts, if not modern works of an imitative 
nature. ‘The Dulwich papers afford a remarkable instance of how 
** new facts,” in connection with the poet have been brought out. In 
Mr. Cotiier’s ‘* Memoirs of Alleyn ” was first printed a letter from 
Mrs, Auten, containing the following passage: ‘‘ Aboute a weeke 
agoe there came a youthe who said he was Mr. Frauncis Chaloner 
who would have borrowed x" to have bought things for ... 
and said he was known unto you and Mr. Shakespeare of 
the Globe, who came ... said he knewe hym not, onely 
he herde of hym that he was a roge. . .. so he was glad we 
did not lend him the money. ... Richard Johnes [went] to 
seeke and inquire after the fellow.” The dots in this transcript indi- 
cate elisions in the original manuscript ; but upon reference to it, the 
lower part of the leaf is found to be rotted away by damp. The 
reading must therefore apparently be taken on trust for what was once 
there. But, unluckily, that mode of accounting for Mr. Cotiter’s 
reading will not stand examination; for the ragged edge of the paper 
gives us the remains of other words, which thus read: *‘ Aboute a 
weeke agoe ther....e a youthe who said he was Mr. Frauncis 
Chalo....s man ....1]d have borrow’d x* to have bought things 
for ...s Mr......t hym cominge without ....token.....d I 
would have.......I bene sur...... and inquire after the fellow.” 
Now here, irrespective of the inaccuracy of the transcript of what 
does remain, there is an obvious interpolation of that part which 
relates to SHAKESPEARE that never could have been there, because the 
space is occupied by words that do not at all appear in Mr. Coxter’s 
version, 

We repeat, that the question is by no means a personal one, and 
should never be so considered; it is simply a literary question of much 
importance, perfectly open to critical investigation, which is required 
and demanded by the importance of the subject involved, and may be 
carried out for truth’s sake without unnecessary offence to any one. 








HE FULL PARTICULARS OF THE FATE OF FRANK- 
LIN and his companions are before us, and everybody rejoices 

that this melancholy satisfaction is afforded us,—from the Times 
(which was the first to decry Lady Franxxiy’s resolution to clear up 
the mystery) to the most ardent supporters of the search. We now 
know all, or almost all about it, and there can be no excuse for 











sending out any more expeditions on a hopeless chase after dead men. 
It is established beyond a shadow of doubt that Sir Joun Franxkcurw 
died on the 11th of Jane 1847—two years and sixteen days after his 
departure from England. At that time the crews had been beset 
with ice, one ship broken up, and the other forced on shore. It is 
clear, however, that Franxnin died with his brave companions 
around him, and surrounded by all the comfort and appliances that 
could possibly be obtained on board a ship well fitted and supplied 
for Arctic discovery. Some satisfaction is it to know that he was 
spared a participation in the sufferings and fate of the survivors. 
We do not understand why the report found in the tin case does 
not relate more explicitly the circumstances of Frankuin’s death and 
the place of his burial. The only explanation that offers itself to us 
on this point is that many copies of this report were written, to be 
deposited in many places, and it was therefore desirable to make it as 
brief as possible. At any rate, it is clear that on the 22nd of April 1848, 
more than ten months after Franxwrn’s death, the survivors, growing 
more and more uneasy at their situation, resolved to make a des- 
perate attempt to extricate themselves by getting across t 

the Great Fish River. Leaving the ships five leagues to 
the N.N.W. of Point Victory, they their terrible 
tramp under the command of Capt. Crozier, having lost up to that 
time fi men. One 


oO 
commenced 


since leaving England nine officers and fifteen 
hundred and five was the number of the band when they started, and, 
so far as can be ascertained, not one either returned to the vessels or 
reached the desired destination. On the 25th of April, three days 
after starting, the report which has been discovered was dated and 
deposited in the cairn where it was found. The stones of the cairn 
were disturbed, but whether by man, beast, or weather does not 
appear. From this point all detailed information as to their fate appears 
to be at an end. The Esquimaux testify that * they dropped as they 
went,” and we can well believe it. Of one poor fellow, presumed to 
be the steward, the bleached skeleton, remnants of apparel, and a 
few decayed letters were found in the trackless snows. The remains 
of two other poor fellows were also found in a boat, one crouchin 
under a pile of clothes, and, as some food and plenty of ammuniti 
was found about them, it may be presumed that it was of the cold 
they died. What became of the other hundred and two it seems 
likely that none but the All-seeing can tell. Numerous relics and 
articles belonging to them have, however, been recovered from th 

Esquimaux and brought back by Capt. M‘Crryrock. 

The facts being such as to extinguish the faintest ray of hope in the 
mind of the most sanguine believers in the possibility of rescuing Sir 
Joun FRANKLIN, we think that we may fairly make out the account 
between the cost and resuits of these Arctic Expeditions, and ask 
whether it is worth while to risk so much for that which is so difficult 
of attainment, and when attained is so worthless. The North-West 
Passage has been achieved, and with what result ? What but that it 
is absolutely useless for the purpose of shortening the journey between 
the two hemisphers s. It has been proved that there really 1s a water 
communication across the regions of the Pole, and that if a ship be 
particularly fortunate, and its crew can endure the rigours of an entire 
Arctic winter blocked up in the ice, they may be drifted through 
from one side of the Arctic Cirele to the other. What then? A 
merchants likely to confide their cargoes to such a desperate venture 
Certainly, we agree with the Times that there should be an end of 
this. The precise position of the magnetic pole has been ascer- 
tained, the isothermal lines are marked, and we have already 
valuable series of meteorological and magnetic observations col- 
lected by Arctic voyagers; but, as we are not likely to have 
observatory on Point Victory, we hope that Government vy 
refuse to sanction the risking of any more valuable lives for adv 
tages which are but wildly speculative. Of course it will be impossibl 
to curb the folly of private adventurers, who will ever and anon insist 
upon putting their lives in jeopardy—just as there are gentlemen whi 
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Government can do is steadily to set its face against the waste of ar 

more national ships or national sailors upon the dismal and barr 

labours of Arctic navigation. 


Wwe HAVE RECEIVED A LETTER of considerable length 
¥ from Mr. Gorpon Gy, in which he demurs to some points i 
our review of his ‘“ Tractate on Language” which appeared in the 
Critic of September 24. The very head and front of our offending 
is the having prefixed the title “A Rhapsody on Language” to our 
article. Mr. Gru says: ‘‘I think I have some reason to compain, if, 
instead of heading a work as the author named it, a reviewer forges 
for it a depreciatory title.” A heading is prefixed to every article it 
the Critic, as Mr. Gorpon Gy t will perceive, if he cares to examine 
the matter further; and in the next line to our “ forged title ” came 
the published title of the book, “* A Tractate on Language,” &c. As 
to the title being depreciatory, we can assure Mr. Gorvon GYx it 
was not meant to be so; we used the word “ rhapsody ” in its almost 
literal sense, in allusion to the necessary discursiveness of the 
“ Tractate.”” We will admit, however, for Mr. Gorpon Gyt’s satis- 
faction, that the heading “ rhapsody ” may be misunderstood ; and 
that, possibly, a better explanatory title might have been found. Mr. 
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Gorpon Gru goes on to say: “I believe its [the book’s] fault to is 
hasty production as to arrangement of matter, and this I did not think 
of very great magnitude, because the subject was so dry.” We, on 
the other hand, considered, and still consider, this want of arrange- 
ment a grave fault; nor can we see that, if a subject be dry, it follows 
that a due arrangement of the subject-matter is the less necessary. 
Mr. Gorpon Gytu continues: ‘There are occasional repe- 
titions, which you call countless. Now I do not think any one 
repetition is made more than contributes to enforce the principles 
inculeated. I admit ar petition of the word ‘ what’ has crept in 





without my observation.” Our expression was “ almost countless,” 
and if the word “countless” be taken literally, it was of course in- 
‘orrect ; we are still of opinion that the repetitions in the ** Tractate” 
ure much too frequent. Mr. Gorpoy Gy. says not more so than the 
subject require S, and we defer duly to his opinion. : 

Mr. Gyux adds, “ There is not one sentence which is not framed in 
purity of diction ee, stvle.’ Our words were, ‘* Not a few, too, of 
the sentences in this volume read very curiously as language now is 
written, though we have little doubt that where there is no error in 
printing Mr. Gyxu could defend his usage of words by the custom and 
isage of antiquity.” When writing thus we were alluding to such 
expressionsas ** Itis notoriety” (p.5); ‘* which fact to know” (p. 92) ; 
‘the simplest of languages which have been to inflexion ” (p.118), &e. 
In the last of these three expressions we suppose a word has been 
iccidentally omitted. 

Mr. Gorpon Gy. goes on to say that a Greek dative may be made 
to agree with the Latin ablati ‘e without contradiction.” This we 
llow: but he had. we think. 1 laid it down somewhat too gene- 
rally that ‘* the genitive in Greek is the constant equivalent in Latin 

the ablative.” 

We demurred, and still demur, to the derivation of the word 

’ from the in itis il syllable of ai-av, @-ternitas. Mr. Gy tv in his 
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letter says he meant it as suggestive. The suggestion is ingenious, 
but oe avait its seanieitnans. Mr. Gyut continues: ‘* The line in 
Virgil, p. 60, was cited to prove an accusative absolute. The w rd 
‘ superstitem * or ‘ superstantem’ shou 1d] have been ina bracket.” We 
arcely understand Mr. Gytu here. The lines surely ought to be: 


Quem non super occupat Hisbon 


Ille quidem hoc sperans 
The second line was written hastily by Mr. Gri 

I] lid 1 sper ns | v 
which vitiated the scansion of the line. Mr. Gyiu again says: “I 
believe all the lines in p. 162 are from \ irgil, I but yo yu bed be right 





: as 
ut Juvenal, though I can 
1; 
| 





rYLL will find th 
ati vill. line 107 
ceque arose from a misprint. Mr. Gyxu goes on to indicate some other 
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t } 1 
suggested ourseives that tne mistake in 





ts of his book of which he considered notice should have been 
We need searcelv inform Mr. Grit that a reviewer cannot 
ilways have as much space tor 

Gy concludes with an apol cy for this note. ‘“ I believe we have 
e curious observations on grammar 
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ucubrations as he would like. Mr. 
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not x extant con ining mor 
than the Tractate; it has been the result of much time and observa- 
tion, although it may be Poton with some peculiarities.” We said 
1 our review of the book that it *‘ bore evidence of very considerable 
scholarship and research ;” and also that it ‘ showed proof of extensive 
vequaintat ges, and that many of its mistakes 
vnd con ie to over-haste in the composi- 
tion stimony to that of the author, viz., 
that w is not a book extant containing 


an the “Tractate”; and we 
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THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE EUROPEAN SEAS. 
The Natural History of the European Seas. By the late Professor 
Epwarp Forses, F.R.S., &c. Edited and continued by Rosert 
Gopwiy-Austex, F.R.S. London: John Van Voorst. 1859. 
pp. 306, 
HE CONTINUATION OF THIS VOLUME, unfortunately 
interrupted and delayed in its ee by the premature 
death of the late Prof. Forbes, was entrusted to Mr. Godwin-Austen, 
who has, we think, very successfully finished what was so well begun 
by his friend. Mr. Godwin-Austen says: “In reviewing my portion 
of this joint volume, I feel that I may be charged with having treated 


the subject too often from a geologic al stand- point.” The sciences of 


marine geology, botany. and zoology are so intimately connected, that 
we think no apology whatever need be made by Mr. Godwin-Austen 
for his geological predilections in this volume. Without some know- 
ledge of marine geology a writer would find it difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to explain not a few botanical phenomena ; such as why various 
sea-plants are never to be found outside certain boundaries in the 
great ocean garden. How close, too, is the connection between marine 
botany and zoology every one may understand who examines any part 
of our coast just after the tide has receded. The unscientific observer 
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are also quite convinced that it must have cost Mr. Gyiu much time 
and labour ere it was completed. The chief gist of Mr. Gorpon 
Gytu’s complaint lies, as we said before, i in our calling his trac- 
tate a rh: .psody on langua age. ‘* This,” he says, “ was not liberal, 
and, I may add, unconstitutional, if by that term a becoming form 
and courteous demeanour towards authors is to be observed.” We 
trust that, after our explanation, Mr. Gyxx will see that no discourtesy 
whatever was meant towards him. Nor have we any reason, on our 
part, to feel dissatisfied with Mr. Grx1’s letter, save and except the 
verb “ forge,” for which a skilful philologist, as that gentleman un- 
doubtedly is, might easily, we think, have found a more appropriate 
substitute. 


WE 1AVE REC EIV rE :D A CATALOGUE of the valuable 
libri 4! of the late Epwarp A. Crownrnsurexp, of Boston, U.S., 
which is to be sold by auction on the lst of November next. For a 
smali collection—there are little more than a thousand lots altogether 
—it comprises an extraordinary proportion of rare and valuable books, 
choice editions and fine copies, and will no doubt tempt many of our 
collectors to send over commissions. Mr. CRown1tnGsHIELp h¢ slong been 
known asacollector of choice rarities. His collection includes many rare 
and curious tracts connected with the history of America, and historical 
treatises by early New England writers, such as Cotton Matuer, 
Norton, AMos ApAms, CUSHMAN, and others; also some valuable 
editions of early voyages and travels; first editions of Frotssarr, 
Coryat, Purcuas, Haxivyr, rina eal and Minton; a copy 
of “The Bay Psalm-book,” the first book ever printed in America; 
Exriorr’s ‘* Indian Bible ;’ Maruer’s “ Magnalia,” and other rare 
and curious books. 

We have also received from America the first instalment of a work 
likely to be of great service to literature. It is a ‘* Bibliography of the 
United States,” or catalogue raisonnée of all the works in existence 
which throw light upon any part of the United States. The classifi- 
cation is according to States, and this instalment of twenty-two pages 
professes to give all the books relating to, or connected with, the Btat e 
of Maine, and makes menti 0 of about two hundred and sevent 
five separate works. The value of such a catalogue for the purpos , 
of local reference cannot well b be overstated. 


pron SOME TIME PAST people have been inquiring what has be- 

come of Sir Epwarp Lytron Butwer. That his health had si 
fered from his many labours, literary and political, and that a senptnery 
essation from all kind of work became nec ssary about the time of 
Lord Dersy’s famous appeal to the country, was well known. After- 
wards it was reported that he was oer and would shortly be able to 
resume the normal activity of his life. Since that time, however, his 
name as it were disappeared from public records, and a kind of ** Oh! 
no, we never i him” feeling seems to be entertained on 
the subject. This is far from satisfactory, and although we have no 
disposition to intrude upon a private sorrow, we cannot but regard 
Sir Epwarp Lyrron Butwer‘as public property; and, as such, the 
public ought to know something about bim. 





baer FIRST NUMBER of Everybody's Journal has made its 
appearance, and is one of the best specimens of a first number we 
have seen for some time past. The contents are lively, instructive, 


and varied; fit for plain readers, without being at all vulgar. Ther 
t ? Fa) - 


are some capital illustrations by Jonny Gitpert, Harrison hha 
C. Beynett, and others; and to the literary contents we find s 


names as Mrs. S. C. ah GERALD MAssEy, GEORGE Aveustus ” sep 
W. C. Bennett, Duptey Cosrerto, Epmunp Yates, and ALBANY 
FonbBLANQUE, junior. 





TERATURE, 


ways find it easy to define the limits of the vegetable and 
animal creation. Nay, so rudimentary, as it were, are some marine 
creatures, ‘living analyses of higher organised compounds, the first 
draughts of sketches afterwards finished,” as Prof. Forbes styles them, 
that they occasionally deceive even the practised eye of the naturalist. 
Some of our readers have doubtless, in their seaside peregrinations, 
observed the sides of rocks and the bottoms of clear pools coated, as it 
were, — a hard pale-red crust. To explain what this really is has 
puzzled not a few scientific observers. It is in reality a seaweed, 
though wearing the appearance of coral. Not very long ago even 
naturalists regarded it as a zoophyte; and most fishermen who draw 
up with their nets from the depths of the sea branches of this beautifi , 
seaweed can hardly be convinced that they have not made a prize of 
real coral. 

The mighty marine world beneath the various seas and oceans of 
Europe Prof. Forbes has regarded as comprehendi ing six division $ OT 
provinces. ‘The first and most northernmost is the ‘Arctic province ; 
next the Boreal province, which includes the seas which wash the 
shores of Norway, Iceland, and the Zetland Isles. The third is the 
Celtic province, in which the British seas are included. The Lusi- 
tanian (which includes the Atlantic coasts of the Peninsula), the Medi- 
terranean, and the Caspian provinces make up the six. This division 
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Prof, Forbes howe dearty enna is not a fane ciful | one. The four 
first-named provinces and the last are undoubtedly distinct and sepa- 
rate centres of creation, though possibly the Mediterranean and its 
dependencies may hereafter be proved to be a chain of offsets from 
the Lusitanian area. 





The distribution of marine animals is primarily determined by the influences of 
climate or temperature, sea-composition and depth, in which pressure and the 
diminution of light are doubtless a elements. All these may be combined 

so as to complicate the character of the fauna of a particular province. This ap- 

ears to be especially the case in the Arctic seas, as I shall have hereafter to insist 
upon with much stress. The secondary influences modifying the action of the 
primary ones are many. Thus the structure of the coast, so far as the mineral 
character of its rocks is concerned, may seriously affect the distribution of par- 
ticular tribes. Whole families of marine animals depend for their subsistence 
on the presence of seaweeds, and of the creatures that feed upon them. Yet all 
kinds of rocks are not favourable to the growth of weed, and tracts of sand may 
be wholly free from marine vegetation, or, when giving support to sea-plants, 
cherish forms adapted for the “stubs istence of peculiar animals only. Conse- 
quently whole tribes of beings may be present on, or absent from, a range of 
coast, according to its geological, or rather mineral structure, although every 
other condition be perfectly favourable to their propagation, And what is more 
important, the course and diffusion of whole tribes may be restricted within 
areas far more limited than their capabilities for enduring elemental or bathy- 
metrical conditions warrants, in consequence of the barrier interposed to their 
spreading, through a sudden change in the structure of the land and sea-bed. 
The diffusion of burrowing marine invertebrata must be very seriously affected by 
such changes. Thus many shell-fish bore only in limestones, or rocks containing 
abundance of lime; a very ordinary difference in the nature of the coast must 
determine their presence or absence. 


There are other influences which greatly affect the diffusion of 


the various species of marine animals and plants. Among these are 
the outlines of coasts, the nature of the sea-bottom, tides, currents, 
climate, the composition of waters, and their depth. An indented 
coast naturally affords numerous harbours of refuge to marine animals 
and plants, while, according to the nature of the sea-bottom, shell-fish 
and other invertebrates are present or absent ; and as is their presence 
or absence so is the distribution of their devourers. As on land, 
in tropical temperature, the animal (or rather insect) creation is much 
more numerous than in colder regions, so too, as the naturalist pro- 
ceeds from south to north in the European seas, he finds a vast dimi- 
nution in the number of genera and species of marine animals. Thus 
the number of species of “fishes in the Mediterranean seas is 444 ; in 


the British sea, 216; in the Scandinavian sea, 170; and the species of 


marine mollusca in the same three marine provinces are respectively 
600, 400, and 300, 
The composition of the waters, i. e. their degree of saltness or 


freshness, has a most important influence upon the distribution of 


aquatic animals. Curiously enough, in confined localities, such as the 
lochs of Scotland and the fiords of Norway, the surface waters may be 


almost fresh, while their depths are perfec tly salt; and so creatures of 


very different states of organisation may live and die in the immediate 
vicinity of each other without ever coming into contact. We quote a 
curious instance of this which came under Prof. Forbes’s observation: 

I was once greatly struck with this fact when dredging in the Killeries, along 
with Robert Ball and William Thompson, an arm of the sea in the wild and 
rocky district of Connemara, in Ireland. The depth was some fifteen or twenty 
fathoms, and the creatures inhabiting the sea- bottom were characteristically 
marine. When taken out of the water they seemed to be unusually torpid, and 
it was in vain we placed them in vessels filled with the element of their native 
bay in order to tempt them to display their variously-shaped delicate organs. 
The cause of their languor soon became evident, when we remarked a fisherman 
dipping a cup into the water by the boat-side for the purpose of procuring some 
to drink. The uppermost stratum of the narrow and lake-like bay was purely 
fresh, or nearly so, derived doubtless from the numerous streamlets flowing into 
it, and from the rain, over-sufficiently abundant in that mountainous and pic 
turesque district. The mollusca and radiata drawn from the salt waters beneath 
became convulsed and paralysed in their involuntary ascent through the fresh 
waters above. They were more dead than alive when we placed them in basins, 
and none the livelier for having a new supply of water given them taken from the 
surface of the sea. Yet whilst these truly marine creatures were living and 
thriving below, numerous forms of entomostraca, incapable of enduring the 
briny fluids of the depths, might be sporting in the lighter and purer element 
above. 

Indeed, many marine fishes may be almost instantaneously depriv 
of life by being suddenly plunged in fresh water. This, too, is t 
case with numbers of marine invertebrata. 

The Arctic province, which perhaps possesses the least variety of 
species both in marine animals and flora, has, after all, been the most 
closely and carefully examined and described. The paucity of objects 
for observation doubtless attracts double attention to such as are 
seen; and these have been so often classified and written about, that 
the’ errors of earlier naturalists have been long ago rectified. 
Professor Forbes, indeed, holds out hopes of new discoveries to the 
naturalist who may be ente rprising ei nough to banish himself to 
Spitzbergen for the special benefit of marine zoology. Dr. Scoresby 
has done : much for the natural history of this dreary region, but not 
2 little more remains to be accomplished. There isa very remarkable 


paucity of fish about Spitzbergen. Dr. Scoresby’s zoological sum- 
mary indicates only six species. Among these six are the green cod 


(Pollachius virens), a little sucker (Liparis vulgaris), and the 
Greenland shark (Lemargus borealis), which latter is generally 
not less than twelve or fourteen feet in length and six or eight 
feet in circumference. Fortunately, it is harmless to man, but 

dire enemy to whales, whom it bites and tears while alive, 
snd on whose blubber it gorges itself with more than Esqui- 
maux  voracity. Perhaps the most noticeable feature in the 
Arctic province is the medusz, or, to use a more familiar name, 


| 


jelly- mk: “The countless numbers and marvellous beauty of the 
smaller meduse have attracted almost invariably the attention of 
Northern voyagers. Dr. Scoresby has observed that the colour of 
the Greenland sea varies from ultramarine blue to olive green, and 
that this appearance is permanent. This green semi- opaque water 
is calculated to form one-fourth part of the surface of the Greenland 
sea between the parallels of seventy-four and eighty degrees. Long 
bands of it extending many scores of miles in length, and from a few 
miles to fifteen leagues in breadth, are to be met with, having a 
direction of north and south or north-east and south-west. This 
muddy water is thronged by whales in search of food. The following 
calculation is curious : 

The number of medusxz (writes Mr. Scoresby) in the olive-green sea was 
found to be immense. They were about one-fourth of an inch asunder. In this 
proportion a cubic inch of water must contain 64; a cubic foot 110,592; acubi 
fathom 25,887,872; and a cubical mile about 23,888,000,000,000,000! From 
soundings made in the situation where these animals were found, it is ] probat le 
the sea is upwards of a mile in depth; but whether these substances oc ~up y the 
wa ole depth is uncertain. Provided, however, the depth to which they extend 

> but two hundred and fifty fathoms, the above immense number of one species 
may occur ina space of two miles square. It may give a better conception of 
the amount of medusz in this extent if we calculate the length of time that 
would be requisite, with a certain number of persons, for counting this numb: 
Allowing that one person could count a million in seven days, which is barel ly 
possible, it would have required that eighty thousand persons should have started 
at the creation of the world (the writer refers to popular, not geological 
reckoning) to complete the enumeration at the present time. 









Almost the only creatures in the seas shied the Azores that have 
attracted attention are the meduse. ‘They accumulate here too in 
countless numbers, and afford food to shoals of spern 1 whales, different, 
be it recollected, from the Arctic whale. So definitely fixed in thei 
various geographical limits are these meduse, that a ship’s positic n 
has been more than once determined | by their means. 

The Celtic province :—in which rank the British seas, the Baltic, a1 

the shores of the Continent from Bohuslan to the Bay of Biseay—is 
that which more immediately concerns the naturalists of these islands. 
The necessary limits of the volume before us only allowed Mr. God- 
win-Austin to devote about twenty-six pages to the marine zoology 
of the vast ocean-garden we have mentioned as come nded in the 
Celtic province. Those persons, therefore, who are commencing the 
study of marine botany and zoology, will have to se: “k another suide- 
book than this volume, which classifies rather th an e xplains. We giv 
one more extract, the correctness of which can be verified by any 
our seaside readers : 





At the verge of low-water mark, immediately below it, wherever the coast is 
rocky, there are all round the British shores, within a space of a few inches, a 
remarkable series of more or less distinctly defined belts, each consisting of a 
different species of seaweed. These, in succession, are the Laurencia pinnatifida 
uppermost ; then the green Conferva rupestris; then the elegant and firm, often 
iridescent fronds of Chondrus yr gr | and, lowermost, the thong-weed « 
Himanthalia lorea. Even when the others are absent the last is usually pre- 
sent. Beneath all these, and extending to several fathoms deep, are the great 
Laminaria or tangle-forests, or, on sandy places, the waving meadows of 
Zostera or grass-wrack. Everywhere among the tangles, in the Celtic region, 
we find species of the periwinkle called Lacuna, and of the limpet known as 
Patella pellucida, remarkable for its horny texture and , translucency, and fi 
the radiating rows of opaque spots of turquoise-blue decorating its surface 
Here, too, are innumerable little univalve shells of the genus Rissoa, wonder- 
fully varied in sculpture, colouring, and outline. This is the chosen haunt of 
the nudibranchiate mollusks, animals of exceeding delicate texture, extraordi- 
nary shapes, elegance of organs, and vividness of painting. Their bodies exhibit 
hues of a brilliancy and intensity such as can match the most gorgeous setting 
of a painter’s palette. Vermilion red, intense crimson, pale rose, golden yellow, 
luscious orange, rich purple, the deepest and the brightest blues, even vivid 
greens, and densest blacks are common tints, separate or combined, disposed in 
intinite varieties of elegant patterns, in this singular tribe. Our handsomest 
fishes are congregated here, the wrasses especially, some of which are truly gor- 
geous in their painting. Here are gobies and more curious blennies, swimming 
playfully among these submarine groves. Strange worms crawl, serpent-like, 
about their roots, and formidable crustacea are the wild beasts who prowl amid 
their intricacies. 








The chapters on ‘‘The Distribution of Marine Animals ” and the 
‘Early History of the European Seas,” are both very interesting, 
but they require at least a rudimentary knowledge of geology before 
they can be fully comprehended. We may add in conclusion that 
this little volume will serve as an admirable book of reference to the 
naturalist, and contains much that will interest the unscientific reader ; 
though of course it is presumed that most of those who read these 
pages have some previous knowled%e of the subject 


HAVELOCK. 
The Life of General H. Havelock, K.C.B. By the Hon. J. T 
Heapiey. London: Sampson Low, Son, and Co. { 
rFYHAT THE TASK of recording the career of one of England’s 
l brave ‘st soldiers should be left to an American ex-Secretary of 
State is scarcely satisfactory, even upon Mr. Headley’s e xplanation, 
that he has done it because Mr. Marsham, a brother-in-law of the 
departed hero, was unable to eae the task for three years, and 
Mr. Headle -y Was requested to take it up b y . friend of Havelock’ s 
family.” ‘To English hands should have be Nihes d the sacred duty of 
laying the first wreath upon his tomb ; for Englishmen alone can fully 
appreciate the solid, genuine, unostentatious nature of that brave and 
simple soul. 
In common with most writers of such biographies, Mr. Headley 
commits the capital fault of trying to make too n ae of his subject. 
Having laid it down for a rule that his hero pursued a certain line of 
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conduct, he attempts to turn every circumstance to account in esta- 
blishing his theorem, and refuses to see in the undeveloped boy any- 
thing but the perfected man in small. The consequence of this is, that 
we have in the earlier portion of the volume a constant labour after 
strained comparisons which is absolutely offensive. Thus, when 
Havelock, at the early age of five, has a pony given to him to ride to 
school upon, we are told that the lad ambling to school “ and the 
great commander leading his army to victory present one of those 
striking contrasts which Fortune seems to delight in.” He might just 
as well have compared Havelock whipping a top with Havelock 
chastising the Sepoys at Cawnpore. 

Henry Havelock was born at Bishop Wearmouth, in Durham, on 
the 5th of April, 1795. The origin of his family was Danish, and 
his father was a ship-builder of Sunderland. The future soldier was 
educated at a private school at Dartford, and afterwards at the 
Charterhouse, subsequently to which he began a course of study for 
the law. This, however, did not last long, The military career of an 
elder brother soon fired his imagination, and in a short time he 
exchanged the service of an attorney for that of his country, It was 
immediately after the battle of Waterloo hadrestored peace to Europe 
that Havelock entered upon his military career, and it seemed 
probable that the road to distinction and promotion was closed for 
some time. India was the only field for an enterprising soldier, and 
thither his hopes ardently tended, until, after nearly eight years of 
comparative inaction, he set sail for that country in January, 1823. It 
was a curious coincidence that the same vessel bore the man with whom 
so much of Havelock’s future fortunes were involved, Major Sale. 

Mr. Headley tells us that it was during his voyage to India that 
‘his actual Christian life” commenced. ‘‘ Hitherto it seemed that he 
had rather been feeling his way through much uncertainty, but now 
he accepted the terms of salvation as offered in the Scriptures, and by 
the simple act of faith and submission became a disciple of Christ.” 
Certain it is that from that time Havelock was quite as remarkable for 
his practical piety and the inflexible, almost puritanical nature of his 
religious observances, as for his skill and courage as a soldier. Nor 
was he content to confine himself to personal profession. By precept, 
by example, by preaching, and by praying, he led the men under big 
command to the foot of the Cross, and was never contented until 
he had made them not only good soldiers but good Christians also. 
After landing in Calcutta, Havelock was stationed at Fort William, 
and here he ‘‘ immediately commenced a system of religious instruction 
with the men under his command. As they came more and more 
under his influence, he would assemble them to hear portions of 
Scripture read, and engage in other devotional exercises. Although 
. very strict disciplinarian, his influence over his men began to be very 
speedily felt.” 

In May 1824 Havelock was called upon to take part in the Bur- 
mese war, and it was on board H.M.S. Liffey, on the Rangoon river, 
that he first saw a shot fired in anger. His biographer, who has 
expended a great deal of both pains and space in proving that sincerity 
in religion is not incompatible with good soldiership, states that on 
this occasion Havelock ‘saw, with undisguised delight, the destruc- 
tive effect of the British shot.” After the close of the Burmese war, 
there was another gap in the career of Havelock of about twelve 
years of inaction, if that time may be called so which was passed “ in 
daily routine of military duties, discipline of troops, study of military 
science, and acquiring a knowledge of the Oriental languages.” In 

827 he married Hannah, the daughter of the Rev. Dr. Marsham, and 
‘two months after this event he was baptised by the Rev. Dr. Mack, 
of the Baptist persuasion, and through life continued a firm believer 
in the tenets of that denomination.” About this time, too, he devoted 
himself assiduously to the study of the Oriental languages. 

In 1835 Havelock was appointed adjutant of his own infantry under 
Colonel Sale, and returned to Agra; and at this time he had not only 
acquired the warm friendship of his commander, but the soldiers 
under him were becoming so noted for discipline and piety, that they 
were commonly known in the army as “ Havelock’s Saints.” Next 
year a severe calamity tried his fortitude sorely. His bungalow at 
Agra was burnt down, and his wife barely escaped with her life and 
two little boys; their third child, an infant daughter, was so severely 
injured by the fire that she died shortly afterwards. 

The outbreak of the A ffghan warcalled Havelock once more into active 
duty. It is not our purpose to enter into the question of the rectitude 
of our conduct in treating with Runjeet Singh. Mr. Headley, as might 
be expected, pronounces loudly against the British, but says that the 
soldier has nothing to do with the justice or injustice of his cause, and 
has only to obey the call of duty. The wretched series of blunders 
which occurred during the campaign under Elphinstone are somewhat 
unetuously dwelt upon by the American ex-Secretary of State; but 
we fear that there is too much of truth in his strictures to render 
them open to much objection on that score. Little need is there, 
however, to go over the well-known tale of Ghuznee and the Khyber 
pass, of Moodkee and Ferozepore, or the terrible reckoning exacted 
at Aliwal and Sobraon, Mr. Headley dwells perhaps a little too 


complacently upon these scenes of bloodshed, and in a manner which 
does not always redound to the credit of those whom he wishes to 
honour. The following scene, which is narrated by Havelock himself, 
very possibly occurred, and the danger of Sale may have rendered it 
necessary to stab an Affghan behind his back; but the fact hardly 
reflects any great amount of glory upon the warrior to whom it is 
attributed - 














“One of them,” says Havelock, “rushing over the fallen timber, brought 
down Brigadier Sale by a cut in the face with his sharp sabre. The Affghan 
repeated the blow as his opponent was falling, but the pummel, not the edge of 
his sword, took effect this time, though with stunning violence. He lost his 
footing, however, in the effort, and Briton and Affghan rolled together among 
the fractured timbers. Thus situated, the first care of the brigadier was to 
master the weapon of his adversary. He snatched at it, but one of his fingers 
met the edge of the trenchant blade. He quickly withdrew his wounded hand, 
and adroitly replaced it over that of his adversary, so as to keep fast the hilt 
of his sabre. But he had an active and powerful opponent, and was himself 
faint from loss of blood. Captain Kershaw, of the 13th, aide-de-camp to 
Brigadier Baumgardt, happened, in the mé/ée, to approach the scene of conflict ; 
the wounded leader recognised, and called to him for aid. Kershaw passed his 
drawn sabre through the body of the Affghan, but still the desperado continued 
to struggle with frantic violence. At length, in the fierce grapple, the brigadier 
for a moment got the uppermost. Still retaining the weapon of his enemy in 
his left hand, he dealt him with his right a cut from his own sabre, which cleft 
his skull from the crown to the evebrows. The Mohammedan once shouted 
‘Ue Ullah!’—‘O God!’ and never spoke or moved again.” 

It is just possible that an Affghan historian narrating this event 
might be tempted to apply the name of ‘‘desperado” to the soldier 
who passed his sword through the body of a man who was engaged in a 
mortal struggle with another, and might also add a few stringent 
observations upon the chivalry of fighting at the odds of two to 
one. : . 

In the description of these warlike events Mr. Headley is occasion- 
ally guilty of a certain stiltedness of style which is peculiarly American. 
There is a constant straining after grand description, and a theatrical 
and most unnecessary display of the panoply of war. Frequently, too, 
we come upon tropes and figures scarcely to be surpassed in impro- 
priety. For example, when he is describing the advance of the 
British at Ferozepore, we are told that ‘ the living stepped into the 
places of the fallen, and closing steadily up, and taking the loads of 
those sixty-two pounders into their bosoms, swept on with the irre- 
sistible strength of the in-rolling tide of the sea.” On the first perusal 
of this passage we were inclined to suppose that our brave fellows had 
actually advanced to the charge shouldering sixty-two-pounder cannon 
instead of muskets; but a little consideration taught us to perceive 
that what Mr. Headley meant was, that they continued to advance 
after cannon balls of that weight had been fired into their bodies—a 
feat of even greater impossibility. 

Havelock’s conduct during the Affghan war made him a great man 
in India, and, in 1851, when the celebrated Mrs. Hashem difficulty 
arose with Persia, he was sent to bring the Shah to a proper apprecia- 
tion of his duties to that much-injured lady. Nothing much came of 
that, however, and Havelock was soon back again in India. In coast- 
ing by Ceylon the ship which conveyed him was nearly wrecked, and 
Mr, Headley does not neglect to impress upon his readers the courage 
of Havelock on the occasion, in a manner which is only rendered 
objectionable on the score of it being done at the expense of every- 
body else on board. 

At midnight a heavy thunderstorm broke over the vessel. Havelock, 
awakened by the rain driving into the port of his cabin, rose and shut it. Before 
he had fallen asleep again, he felt a shock as if the vessel had struck. Another 
followed, which made it certain. Still, confiding so entirely in the good manage- 
ment of the company and skill of the officers, he could not believe that any- 
thing very serious had happened. With his accustomed calmness he was 
revolving the matter in his mind, when his son, who had been sleeping on deck, 
walked into his cabin as calmly as if to call him to breakfast, and said, “ Sir, 
get up, the ship has struck!” But while this extraordinary scene was passing 
between father and son in the cabin, the wildest tumult and confusion reigned 
on deck. The captain, overwhelmed with the catastrophe, lost his head—the 
officers ran around without receiving or giving orders, except in incoherent 
exclamations. 

Why that should be called an ‘‘ extraordinary scene” which proba- 
bly consisted in nothing else than the brigadier pulling on his panta- 
loons, we do not understand; or why it is necessary to prove the 
courage of Havelock by representing the captain and crew as a pack 
of bewildered cowards, is even more unintelligible to us. 

When Havelock returned to India there was terrible work for him 
to do, The mutiny had broken out, the tragedy of Cawnpore had 
been played, and to Havelock was entrusted the sword of the 
avenger. How nobly he performed his duty, with what cool and 
determined courage he overcame not only the enemy, but, what was 
even worse, the unheard-of difficulties of his position, are circum- 
stances too well known to need repetition, Upon one or two points 
only in Mr. Headley’s narrative do we think it necessary to offer any 
observations. In describing the battle of Futtehpore, his disposition 
to exaggerate has led him into narrating the following very absurd 
anecdote : 

During the battle there occurred an amusing incident, which exhibited the 
accuracy of the artillery practice. Upon an eminence some distance off, the 
commander of the rebels was seen sitting on an elephant covered with gorgeous 
trappings. A sergeant sent a round shot at him, which entering the huge 
animal at the tail, came out at the chest, pitching him and his rider into the dust. 

This is a very fit pendant for Jules Gérard’s wonderful shot, which 
entered the forehead of a lion and came out at the tip of his tail, 
having travelled right down tke medullary canal of the spine. __ 

Here, again, is a description of the scene at the fatal banqueting- 
house of Cawnpore—a scene which must have been terrible enough 
in its truth, without the use of such monstrous exaggeration : 

Rushing across this gory space, they entered the rooms beyond and gazed 
around like men in a dream. The apartments were empty, but the blood stood 
an inch deep on the floor, and in it were swimming ladies’ hats, collars, and 
portions of their under dresses, back combs, and children’s socks and frills, 
while all around were the marks of bullets; and on the wooden pillars deep 
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sword cuts from which hung long tresses of hair, carried there by the brutal 
sword when it cleft the flowing crown. These were not high up, as if aimed 
against men fighting for their lives, but low down, showing that the cruel blows 
were dealt on the forms of crouching women and terrified children. The bodies 
from whom this crimson tide had flowed had all been removed, and only these 
heart-breaking relics remained. The mother, in the fullness of her prime—the 
accomplished maiden in her beauty and bloom, and the babe in its budding love- 
liness, had sbrieked and died there together, hacked and butchered like wild 
beasts! Oh! whocan tell the heart agonies—the piteous prayer for mercy—the 
piercing death-shriek—as bullet after bullet and stab after stab performed its 
deadly mission? In one apartment a row of women’s shoes and gaiters were 
carefully placed along the wall, filled with bleeding feet. On the other side, 
arranged with the same devilish care, were a row of children’s shoes, filled with 
children’s feet. 

For the credit of the British army, let us hope, too, that the fol- 
lowing proceeding is either a gross untruth, or that it did not meet 
with the approbation of the Christian soldier under whose auspices it 
is said to have taken place : 

Neill no sooner entered on his duties as commander than he began to administer 
summary justice on all the fugitive sepoys that fell into his hands. Those who were 
implicated in the butchery he first made clean up a part of the pool of blood 
still standing in the apartment where the massacre took place, and then hung 
them, and buried their bodies in ditches by the road-side. He adopted this 
peculiar mode of punishment, because the high caste natives think if they touch 
blood they will be damned to eternal perdition. The first one he caught was a 
Brahmin, who refused to clean up the blood, but Neill told the provost-martial 
to apply the lash, which soon overcame his reluctance. When his task was 
accomplished, the soldiers swung him up by the neck with as little ceremony as 
one would hang adog. The very man through whom the orderto massacre the 
women came was discovered in a place of concealment, and after being made to 
cleanse up a portion of the blood, was taken up and hung on a tree, and left to 
dangle in the wind and sun. He died a painful death, for the rope was so ad- 
justed (undoubtedly on purpose, as simple hanging was too good for him), that 
when he dropped the noose closed over his jaw. He then got his hands loose 
and clutched the rope, and endeavoured to free himself, but two men seized him 
by the legs and jerked him till his neck broke. 

Mr. Headley is excessively indignant with Sir Colin Campbell for 
having reprobated Havelock’s recommendation of his son for the 
Victoria Cross, The facts of the case are narrated by Havelock 
himself in the dispatch containing the recommendation : 

I also recommend for the same decoration Lieutenant Havelock, 10th foot. 

In the combat at Cawnpore he was my aide-de-camp. The 64th regiment had 
been much under artillery fire, from which it had severely suffered. The whole 
of the infantry were lying down in line, when, perceiving that the enemy had 
brought out the last reserved gun (a 24-pounder), and were rallying around it, 
I called up the regiment to rise and advance. Without any other word from 
me, Lieutenant Havelock placed himself on his horse in front of the centre of 
the 64th, opposite the muzzle of the gun. Major Stirling, commanding the 
regiment, was in front, dismounted, but the lieutenant continued to move steadily 
on in front of the regiment at a foot pace, on his horse. The gun discharged 
shot until the troops were within a short distance, when they fired grape. In 
went the corps led by the lieutenant, who still steered steadily on the gun’s muzzle, 
until it was mastered by a rush of the 64th. 
Now, nothing can be clearer, as Sir Colin pointed out, than that, 
however courageous the action may have been, it was a gross infrac- 
tion of discipline, and a very bad example for the son of a general to 
set. Surely, when the 64th Regiment was in the field, commanded by 
its major, it was not for a lieutenant, entirely unconnected with the 
corps, to take the lead. Personal courage is a virtue which may be 
presupposed in a soldier; and the late Duke of Wellington, who 
valued discipline above all things, would have cashiered, and not 
rewarded, any officer who had attempted thus to prove his own cou- 
rage by imposing upon himself a task to which he was not ordered. 

As all the world knows, when Havelock had triumphed over every 
difficulty, and had done what he was appointed to do, he died as it 
were in the arms of victory. His resigned and Christian death is de- 
scribed by Mr. Headley with rather less colouring than distinguishes other 
portions of his work. We agree with him also in his appreciation of the 
character of this great and good soldier—setting aside perhaps the 
assertion that Havelock was so very brave that it was only when 
‘cannon balls were crashing around him, and the musketry fire was 
drifting like hail upon his ranks, he seemed particularly at his ease.” 
Brave he was, and a good soldier and a Christian gentleman, and _ his 
fame stands so high among us that we would have willingly let him 
lie in his distant grave without having it blown about the four corners 
of the earth by a trumpet made of even the best American brass. 








THE FOOL OF QUALITY. 

The Foot of Quality; or, the History of Henry Earl of Moreland. 
By Henry Brooke, Esq. A new and revised Edition, with a 
Biographical Preface. By the Rev. Cuarzrs Kryastey, M.A. 
2 vols. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. pp. 710. 

| AS MR. KINGSLEY ASSERTS (and we have no doubt that 

he is perfectly correct), the memory of Henry Brooke had faded 
from the memory of even his contemporaries four years after his 
death, it would be very astonishing to find any large number of per- 
sons acquainted with so much as his existence at this comparatively 
distant period of time. As, however, Mr. Kingsley (who never either 
praises or blames by halves) gravely informs us that Samuel John- 
son, in his intercourse with Brooke, “could not conceal his dis- 
like of a man who was certainly his superior in intellect,” we naturally 
turn, with curiosity and surprise, to seek for the title-deeds to such 
exalted praise. Of Henry Brooke it is known that he was born in the 
county of Cavan, in Ireland ; that he was well educated; became the 
pupil of Swift ; that he afterwards went to London to study law, and 
became intimate with Pope and Lyttleton; that he married when 
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very young (a fact which gives Mr. Kingsley an opportunity for a bold 
and certainly very fine homily in defence of early marriages); that he 
became a protégé of the Prince of Wales ; that Lord Chesterfield made 
him barrack-master at Mullingar; and that, finally, he died in 1783, 
‘* as he lived,” says Mr. Kingsley, “a philosopher, a gentleman, and a 
Christian.” During this very varied career he produced many literary 
works, few of which are now remembered. ‘The first essay of any im- 
portance was his poem on “ Universal Beauty,” which has been happily 
destribed as “‘a Bridgewater Treatise in rhyme;” his next, and perhaps 
most remarkable, effort was his tragedy of “Gustavus Vasa,” a composi- 
tion so full of exaggerated tirades and extravagant sentiments, that Mr. 
Kingsley is bound to admit that it could only be well received in these 
days by the sluts and the roughs of the Victoria Theatre. It is true 
that Mr. Kingsley makes this admission with somewhat of a sarcastic 
air, as though he would suggest that it were a pity if the admiration 
of valour, patriotism, loyalty, and the rest, be really banished to such 
filthy purlieus ; but Mr. Kingsley should understand that it is not the 
reality of these things that is banished from other quarters, but the 
offensively exaggerated and consequently false mode of speaking ot 
them which is commonly called “clap-trap,” that is only tolerated 
among persons of vitiated taste. A man may be a very good patriot 
without being willing to cry “‘ God bless the Regent and the Duke ot 
York ;” and he may have all the chivalry of a gentleman, without 
caring to applaud the sentiment of ‘The man that would strike a 
woman is ’—&c. 

Certainly, however, there must have been a great deal of merit in 
Brooke which his writings do not wholly vindicate; for, although it 
cannot be denied that, mixed up with a vast amount of extravagance, 
there is in this very ‘* Fool of Quality” a great deal of learning and 
wit, there is scarcely enough to justify the regard in which he wa 
held by such men as Swift and Pope. Mr. Kingsley’s admiration, too, 
is evidently dehors his book as a mere literary produetion; for hi 


starts by confessing for it the most heinous sin forbidden in the lite- 
rary decalogue. There is in it, he admits, “‘ over much striving for 
pathos.” Average readers, he adds, will be likely to add that the 
plot is extravagant as well as ill- woven, the morality pra tically im- 
possible, the sermonising clumsy and obtrusive. Strong words these; 
but really we are more than half inclined to class ourselves as an 
“average reader.” But as we read on, the secret of Mr. Kingsley’s 


ever there was in the world, an 





admiration peeps out ; Brooke was, if 
apostle of the “muscular Christianity” school. His hero, Harry 
Clinton, is a “* muscular Christian” to the back-bone. He can run 
and leap and box and wrestle with the best. He is an Apollo for 
beauty, but a Hercules for strength, and bloodies quite as many nos 
as he breaks hearts. He wins the hearts of his indifferent and un- 
natural parents by his skill at leap-frog and the activity with which 
he thrashes a playmate who has run a pin into him. On the very day 
of his marriage he can find no better way of amusing his bride than 
by showing her his skill in leaping over a rope. To sum up all he 
actually confutes, if he do not convert, an atheist, by knocking him 
down. ‘The 
is inculeated is so extremely curious that we cannot forbear the 
temptation of quoting it. Certain infidel opinions having been uttere 
by one Mr, Mole: 

You are a villain, and a thief, and aliar, cried Harry, alt 
with choler. Mole, on hearing these terms of highest affront and reproac 
instantly caught up a bottle and threw it at our hero’s head; but it happil; 


missed him, and only bruised the fleshy part of the shoulder of the gentleman 
who sat next. ile the com 


Harry instantly sprung up and made at Mole, w 
pany rose also and attempted to interfere; but some he cast on one hand, 
and some on the other, and overturning such as directly opposed him, ] 

reached Mole, and with one blow of his fist on the temple he laid him motion 


scene in which this last remarkable piece of forcible log 


cether inflamed 




















less along the floor. Then looking down on his adversary—I should be sorry 
said he, that the wretch would die in his present state of reprobacy; ! 
drawer, run quickly and bring me a surgeon. ‘Then returning to his place, | 
sat down with great composure. 

After a pause, he looked round— , gentlemen, said he, that none of yc 
are hurt. Indeed, I am much concerned for having in any degree contril 
your disturbance. But, had any one of you a dear benefactor and pat 
whom you were bound beyond measure, whom you loved and honoure 
all things, could you be ar to hear him defamed and vilified to your facé 
certainly, answered one man.—No man could bear it, cried another.— But pra 
isked a third, how came you to call the gentleman a thief? — Because 





our hero, he attempted to rob me of my whole estate. He endeavoured t 
from me the only friend I had in the universe—the f 
peace and rest of my bosom—my infinite treasure—n 
the friend without whom | would not choose to be—w 


» thieve 
riend of my heart—the 


ing delight— 








hout whom existence would 








become a curse and an abhorrence untome.—Happy young creature! exclaimed 
an elderly gentleman, I understand you; you mean your Christ and my Christ 
the friend who has already opened his early heaven within you. 

[The idea upon which the “ Fool of Quality” moves is (as Mr. 
Ki safer } Ineati Pan tilaal nohioman he an seal 
Kingsley inform us) ‘*‘ the education of an ideal nobleman by an id 
merchant-prince.” Harry Clinton is the cadet son of the Earl ot 


Morland, and is cons« quently necleeted in favour of his elder brother 
His father’s brother, who has been a great trader and who has there- 
fore been discarded by the more aristocratic branch, sees him, lov 

him, and kidnaps him, intending to educate him as a boy should be 
educated. It is this model mode of education that oceupies the whole 
of the book, only leaving the perfect young nobleman when he has 


succeeded to his title and fortune 


brother having in the 


(his ] ler g 
mean time died) and has taken to himself a wife. 

An unbounded freedom of giving away (which branch of education 
can alone be possible under the auspices of an uncle who is a mil- 


lionaire and who has none of the saying propensities generally 
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possessed by millionaires); courage, moral as well as physical; an 
unflinching love of truth—such are the outlines of what is really a 
very excellent system, a system to which it is impossible to object, 
but which is, in our opinion, slightly marred by the manner in which 
it is ineuleated, and the preposterous and occasionally ridiculous 
scenes whereby it is sought to be illustrated. 

It seems rather a contradiction in Uncle Fenton, alias Clinton, that, 
whilst he highly approves of the muscular system when put in force 
by his darling i uTY, he utterly disapproves of it when it is brought 
to bear against his protégé in the form of corporal punishment. Poor 
Mr. Vindex, the schoolmaster, when he ventures to flog the youngster 
for the grossest insubordination, accompanied by a series of cruel 
practical jokes, not only suffers a terrible retaliation at the hands of 
some of the accomplices of the floggee, but gets a sound jobation from 
Mr. Fenton into the bargain. This is scarcely consistent. Hardening 
and “roughing it” are two essential elements in the ‘‘ muscular sys- 
tem,” and no man ought to object to the birch who holds a punch on 
the head to be a moral institution. 

Of all the many wearisome and extravagant episodes in the tale, 
that of Mr. Hammel Clement and his virtuous and incorruptible wife 
is incomparably the most wearisome and extravagant. We know not 
which is the more tiresome of the two, ‘‘ My Hammy,” with his nau- 
seating catalogue of woes entirely brought on by his own idleness, or 
the chaste Arabella, who saves her reputation as a woman and a mil- 
liner by stabbing a licentious cabinet minister with a pair of scissors. 
Certainly we can feel little sympathy for a man who is too virtuous to 
work in any ordinary calling, yet who, whenever his exchequer falls 
low, can find no better expedient than the horse-pistol of the foot- 
pad. To show the remarkably uneven quality of the book, and how 
strangely rich and common threads are interwoven in the web of the 
tale, this very episode contains some passages which betray a vast 
amount of knowledge of human life. The “scholar and the gentle- 
man,” who comes to London with a good education, as it is called, 
but without any craft or accomplishment that can get him a fair living, 
and who yet helieves that the world is like a ball at his feet, may 
profitably read the conversation between Hammel Clement and Mr. 
Goodville, when the latter interested himself to procure him employ- 
ment : 

Having, with a grateful warmth, acknowledged his goodness to me, I in- 
genuously confessed that my circumstances were very slender, and that I 
should be glad of any place wherein I could be useful for myself and my 
loyer. And pray, says my friend, what place would best suit you? I hope, 
answered I, my education has been such, that, laying aside the manual 
ts, there is not anything for which I am not qualified. Iam greatly pleased 
to hear it, replied Mr. Goodville, and hope soon to bring you news that will not 
be disagreeable 

Within a few days Mr. Goodville again entered the coffee-house with a 
py aspect. He beckoned me aside. Clement, says he, I have the pleasure 

ll you that » brought you the choice of two very advantageous 
! r, wants a clerk who can write a fine hand, and 

nade some proficiency in arithmetic. And my good friend Mr. Tradewell, 
in t, would give large encouragement to a youth who under- 
ids the Italian method of book-keeping, as his business is very extensive, 

id requires the shortest and clearest manner of entry and reference. 

My friend here paused, and I blushed and hung down my head, and was 
wholly confounded. At length I answered hesitatingly—Perhaps, sir, you have 
happened on the only two articles in the universe (mechanics, as I said, apart) 
of which I have no knowledge. Well, well, my boy, says he, don’t be dis- 
couraged. I will try what further may be done in your behalf. 

Within about a fortnight after, Mr. Goodville sent me a note, to attend him 
is | sin Red Lion Square. I went, flushed with reviving hope. My 
l, said he, as I entered, I have now brought you the offer of three different 
4 d some one of them, as I trust, must surely fit you. 

Our East India Company purpose to make a settlement on the coast of 
Coromandel, and are inquisitive after some youths who have made a progress 
in geometry, and more especially studied in the science of fortification. 
There is also the colonel of a regiment, an old intimate of mine, who is going 

n foreign service, and he, in truth, applied to me to recommend a person who 
was skilled in the mechanic powers, and, more particularly, who had applied 
imself to gunnery and engineering. There is, lastly, the second son of a noble- 
man to whom I have the honour to be known; he is captain of a man of war, 
aud would give any consideration to a young man of sense and letters, who is a 
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proficient in navigation and in the use of the chart and compass, and who, at 
same time, might serve as a friend and companion. 


Sir, said I, quite astonished, I have been a student, as Goliath was a man of 
war, from my childhood. If all my tutors did not flatter me, my genius was 


extensive; and my progress in learning may prove that my application has 
been indefatigable, know all things from the beginning of time that the 


ancient or modern world, as I was told, accounted matters of valuable erudition 
or recognizance, and yet I have not so much as heard of the use or estimation 
of any of these sciences, required, as you say, by persons in high trust and 
commission. 

Mr. Goodville hereupon looked concerned, and shook his head. My dear 
Clement, says he, I do not doubt your talents or learning ; but I now begin to 
her they have been directed or applied to any useful purpose. My 
cousin Goodville informs me that the bishop of St. Asaph is in distress for a 
voung gentleman, a man of morals and a linguist, who has some knowledge in 

canon and civil law, as his vicar-general is lately dead. He tells me 
further that a gentleman, a friend of his, who in great circumstances, and 
who is now about purchasing the place of suryeyor-general, wants a youth who 
has got some little smattering in architecture, and has an elegant hand at the 
wing of plans and sections. I « so known to one of the commissioners of 
excise, and, if you are barely initi 1 gauging or surveying I think I could 
set you into some way of bre 

Alas, sir, I replied, in a desponding tone, I am equally a stranger to all 

matters 

Perhaps, said Mr. Goodville, I could get you into holy orders if you are that 
way inclined. Are you well read in theology ? 

Yes, yes, sir, I briskly answered; I am perfectly acquainted with the gods 

1 manners of worship through all nations since the deluge. 

But are you, replied my friend, equally versed in the Christian dispensa- 
































tion? Have you studied our learned commentators on the Creeds? Are you 
read in Polemic divinity ? and are you a master of the sense and emblematical 
reference that the Old Testament bears to the New? 

Sir, said I, I have often dipped, with pleasure, into the Bible, as there are 
many passages in it extremely affecting, and others full of fine imagery and the 
true sublime. 

My poor dear child (mournfully answered Mr. Goodville), by all I can find 
you know no one thing of use to yourself, or any other person living, either 
with respect to this world or the world to come. Could you make a pin, ora 
waistcoat button, or form a pill-box, or weave a cabbage net, or shape a 
cobbler’s last, or hew a block for a barber, or do any of those things by which 
millions daily maintain themselves in supplying the wants and occasions, or 
fashions and vanities of others, you might not be under the necessity of 
perishing. 

It will be seen that Mr. Brooke has made his “ Fool of Quality” the 
vehicle for his views upon other subjects besides education. Thus, he 
introduces long disquisitions upon religion, politics, the Constitution, 
and the social habits of the country; and perhaps the most interesting 
parts of the book are where he has striven to give some lifelike 
photographs of English society in the time of William and Mary. 
There is, for example, a capital account ofa masquerade given by the 
Earl of Albemarle, at which the King and Queen and court, as well 
the hero, were present. Of the conduct of Mr. Harry Clinton and 
some other of the characters present, a graphic description is given. 


The major-domo received Harry with the utmost complacence, for he held 
his mask in his hand, and the loveliness of his aspect shone with peculiar lustre 
through the blackness of his attire. 

After surveying several apartments, they passed through the long room, 
and entered by an arched gateway into a kind of saloon, at the upper end of 
which was a pedestal of about five feet in height, whereou a celebrated statue of 
the Hercules Farnese had formerly stood. 

Harry eyed it attentively, and conceiving a sudden frolic, he instantly cast 
away his cloak, clapped on his mask and winged helmet, grasped his caduceus 
with his hand, and laying his left on the top of the pedestal, sprung lightly up 
and threw himself into that attitude to which the statuaries have formed their 
Mercury when just preparing for flight. 

His headpiece was of thinly-plated but polished gold, buckled together at 
the joining by four burning carbuncles, His silk jacket exceeded the tint of an 
Egyptian sky. It was braced close to his body with emerald clasps, that showed 
the fitness of his proportion to inimitable advantage; and over the whole in 
celestial confusion, were sown stars of different magnitudes, all powdered with 
diamonds. 

The moment that Harry cast himself into his posture, the major-domo 
started back seven or eight paces, and, raising his hands, with staring eyes and 
a mouth of open amazement, at length he exclaimed—Stay a little, my dear 
sweet master! do now; do but stay just as you are for a minute, and you will 
oblige me past expression ; I will be your own for ever. 

So saying, he turned off, and running to an adjacent apartment, where their 
majesties, with the Princess of Denmark, the Princess of Hesse, and the chief of 
the court, were gathered, he told his master aloud that he had the greatest 
curiosity toshow him that human eye ever beheld. 

All rose with precipitation and crowded after the earl and the royal pair, as 
close as decency would admit, till they came to the saloon, and beheld with 
astonishment, the person, shape, attitude, and attire of our hero. 

Some doubted, but most believed, that he was a real statue, placed there by 
his excellency on purpose fora surprise. Mr. Fielding, who was the acknow- 
ledged connoisseur of the age, and was, in fact, what the people of taste call an 
elegans furmarum spectator, exclaimed with some vehemency—Never, never did 
I behold such beauty of symmetry, such roundings of angles; where, where my 
lord, could you get this inestimable acquisition? Others cried—Phidias, 
Phidias never executed the like ; all the works of Praxiteles were nothing to it! 

The earl, however, was well apprised of the deception, and knew that our 
Mercury was no part of his property. Son of Maia, said he aloud, what tidings 
from heaven ?—A message, answered Harry, from my father, Jupiter, to their 
majesties.—And pray, what may your errand intend ?—Matters of highest im- 
portance; that they are the favourite representatives of my father upon earth ; 
and that, while their majesties continue the monarchs of a free and willing 
people, they are greater than if they were regents of an universe of slaves. All 
buzzed their applause and admiration.—It must be he, whispered the king.—It 
can be no other, cried the queen.—Albemarle, whispered his majesty, we have 
marked this youth for our own; keep your eye upon him, and do your best 
endeavours to engage and bind him to us. 

In the mean time, Harry, on delivering his celestial message, flew like a 
feather from his post, and casting his cloak about him, vanished into an adjoin- 
ing closet. . . . 

While the assembly was dividing into pairs and chatty parties a phenomenon 
entered that drew all their attention. The Honourable Major Gromley, the 
lustiest and fattest young man in the kingdom, advanced without a mask, in 
petticoats, a slobbering bib and apron. He carried a large round of bread and 
butter in one hand, while Lady Betsy Minit, an elderly miss of about three feet 
high, held his leading strings with her left hand, and in her right brandished 
a birch rod of lengthened authority. His governante pressed him forward, and 
seemed to threaten chastisement for his delay; while the jolly, broad, foolish, 
humorous, half-laughing, half-crying, baby-face of the major extorted peals of 
laughter from all who were present. . . . 

The next who entered was a Goliath, all sheathed in complete steel. He 
advanced with slow and majestic steps to the sideboard, and, asking for a 
flask of champagne, turned it down without taking it once from his head. Tie 
then demanded another and another, and so on, till the provedore, who had 
looked and longed in vain to see him drop, ran panic-struck to his master, and 
in a half whisper said—My lord, your cellars will scarcely suffice to quench the 
thirst of one man here; he has already turned down fifteen flasks of champagne, 
and still is unsatisfied, and calls for more.—Then give him fifteen hogsheads, 
replied the earl laughing ; and, if that will not answer, send out for more. 

In the mean time, the mailed champion had withdrawn from the sideboard, 
and, with a large drinking-glass in his hand, advanced till he got into the midst 
of the assembly. He then turned a little instrument that was fixed in a certain 
part of his double-cased armour and filling the glass to the brim, he unclasped 
the lower part of his beaver, and accosting a Peruvian princess who stood just 
opposite—Permit me the honour, madam, says he, of drinking your highness’: 
health; so saying, the liquor was out of sight in atwinkling. Will your royal 
highness, continued he, be pleased to try how you relish our European wines ! 
I am obliged to you, sir, said she, I am actually athirst ; then raising her mask 
below, she pledged him to the bottom. Her companion, a shining Arcadian, 
advanced and requested the same favour. Then another, and another lady, and 
several others in succession, all of whom he graciously gratified till he was 
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nearly exhausted. Some of the men then pressed to him, and entreated for a 
glass.—No, no, gentlemen, said he, go and be served elsew nere ; Lam a merchant 
for ladies alone; I import no liquors for vile male animals. 

We must now take leave of the ‘ Fool of Quality,” with the ver- 
dict that, highly as Mr. Kingsley has seen fit to praise it, there is 
nothing in it that should win for it, or cause it to deserve popul: ity 
in the “present day ; and yet, full of faults though it be, there is much 
in it to repay the thoughtful reader who has the courage to peruse it, 
and the patience to winnow the chaff from the wheat. 
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THE STIRLINGS OF KEIR. 
The Stirlings of Keir and their Family Papers. By Wit11AM Fraser. 

Edinburgh : Privately printed. 

F Seeectat- FAMILY HISTORIES are not like Welsh pedigrees, which 

rarely stop at this side of the Flood. The Scotch, for instance, 
don’t reach quite so far back as the Welsh or Irish, w hile the E nglish 
have 2 modesty about them that makes them quite content to ‘stop 
at the times of the Conqueror, giving to their soberer annals a 
greater appearance of truth than is seen in those of their neighbours, 
Tn this respect Mr. Fraser’s account of the Stirlings of Keir resembles 
more an English than a Scottish family history, inasmuch as it does 
not extend further back than the twelfth century ; notwithstanding 
which it contains matter of the most interesting kind, which we rejoice 
to see put together in a printed volume, as the best means of perpe- 
tuating the same, should any accident from fire or other cause unfor- 
tunately occur to the origins al documents. 

Antiquari ies have often had to regret the loss of ancient and valuable 
muniments in this way, and the Stirlings, like too many others, 
suffered from the ravages of fire at an early period. Thus it happened 
that in the year 1488, ‘during the war between James III. and his son, 
the Prince of Scotland, Sir William Stirling, Knight of Keir, sided 
with the Prince, who took refuge in the tower of Keir; but the King, 
besieging it, drove him out, and burned the tower to the ground. It 
is known that most of the family charters perished in this conflagra- 
tion ; and, although JamesIV. soon after his succession gave to Sir Wm. 
Stirling an undeniable feudal title to the barony of Keir, much infor- 
mation has been lost that. cert: uinly was extant in bose earlier family 
charters. Enough, however, remains to make us regard the present 
volume as one of the most valuable additions to our stock of genea- 
logical literature. 

The work is arranged in four divisions, the first of which contains 
“an account of the Stirlings of Keir and Cawder; the second an 
account of the branches of the Stirling family, and of several families 
connected with the Stirlings, at least by name;” while the third con- 
tains the charters and other family papers; and the fourth the letters. 
We gather from it that the Stirlings appeared for the first time as 
owners of land in the twelfth century, when the name was spelled 
Strivelin or Strivelyng, since corrupted into Stirling, probab ly from 
the two Gaelic words stribh Lin, signifying the strife of streams. 
There are, however, about as many ‘different ways of spelling the 
name as there are for the English surname of Cecil. Mr. Fraser 
enumerates full sixty-four changes run upon the name of Stirling 
from the year 1160 to 1677, with references to the several docu- 
ments in which they occur. Stirling, however, 
common agreement to be the form adopted by all the 
whatever ilk. 

In tracing the present genealogy the author commences with one 
Walter de ‘Strivelyng, who is mentioned in a charter granted by 
David I., and which, Siikanek not bearing date, was most probably 
pi about the year 1150. The same was witness to a charter of 

confirmation granted by Henry Prince of Scotland, son of David I., 
to the Chest of Kelso, which must have been some time previously 
to June , 1152, when Prince Henry died. At what time Walter oY 
himself died does not appear, but he left behind him two sons, Peter 
and John, the latter of whom adopted the surname of Lambdene ; 
while the former was proprietor of the lands of Cambusbarron, in 
Stirlingshire, in addition to those of Edinhawe, in Teviotdale. This 
Peter had a son, Sir Alexander Strivelin, of bast si and sheriff of 
Stirlingshire, who was ‘succeeded, both in his estates and office, by 
John Striveling of Ochiltree, who died about 1270. John Striveling 
is presumed to have had three sons; viz., Alexander Striveling, of 
Cawder, Sir John Striveling, of Carse and Alva, and Sir William 
Striveling, ancestor of the Keir branch of the Stirlings, to 
which this volume particul: arly refers. Lukas Strivelyng, great grand- 
son of this Sir William, born about 1370, was the first possessor of 
Keir, which he acquired by ‘“*mutual excambions” of lands made 
between him and George Lord “the Leysly of Lewyn,” . the year 
1448. From this time the Strivelyngs of Keir went on by degre eg 
adding to their property, and taking part in most of the political 
transactions of the kingdom. Sir William, the of Lukas, ac- 
quired several estates, which his grandson, another Sir Wi illiam, ran 
the risk of forfeiting by his rebellion against James III. ‘That rebel- 
lion, however, being i in favour of Pri ince James, he was rewarded by 
the latter when he came to the Crown by having the lands of Keir 
made into a barony by a new charter under the Great Seal, the King 
also at the same time giving him 100J. towards ‘the bigging of his 
place” at Keir, whic +h had been | yurned down, as above stated, by the 
former sovereign. Sir John, the -fourt h Laird, added greatly to the 
family estates between the years 1517 and 1535. He took part in 
several romantic but lawless 
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“the attack upon Squire Meldrum, celebrated both in verse 
and prose by the two Lindsays, and was at last himself 
slain in some feud, the particulars of which are not clearly known. 


His eldest son and successor, Sir James Striveling, united the lands ot 
Cawder with those of Keir by marrying Janet, daugbter and heiress 
of Andrew Striviling ; and althot igh she was di vorces from her husband, 
so were not her possessions, which have regularly descended to, and 
are enjoyed by, the Stirlings of Keir at this present day, Janet Stri- 
viling was divorced, nominally on the ground of having been married 
within the prohibited degrees of consanguinity, but in re ( 
tery with one Thomas Bischop, who is said to have been a tailor, and 


ility for adul- 


one of the servants at Keir. After her divorcé she married him, as is 
mentioned in the following rhymes : 
First she w 


as Lady Cawder, 
Syne she was Lady : 





And syne sh hop’s wif 

Wha clippit wi’ the shear 
As a means of support, Sir James Striveling made over to them 
the lands of Ochiltree ; but the second — proved no happi 
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We pass over the interve ling owners of 

come to James Stirling, who, born in 1679, 

1 1694, but was accused, in c = with « a conspiracy to 
restore the Stuarts in 1708. pe this charge he was acquitted ; t 
it did not go so easy with him in 1715, when he was attainted and his 
estates forfeited for his share in the imuir. He was 
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not, however, pursued with the utmost rigour of the law. His estates 
were allowed to be purchased on behalf of his eldest son; and 
although he was himself imprisoned in 1745 for a short time, he « died 


in peace and at a good age in 1749, after having “02 the father, b; 
one wife, of as many as twenty-twochildren! His son, John Stirling, 
succeeded, who dying unmarried in 1757, the pi y came to hi 
brother Archibald, who died in 1783, also without issue. Another 
brother, William, sueceeded ; and then his mes, 
unmarried in 1831, was succeeded by his brother Archibald, who for 
twenty-five years had lived . planter in 
father of the present owner of Keir and Cawder, William Stirlin 
Esq., M.P., one of the is well as one of the most accompli 

of our landed gentry. 
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According to this genealo tracing, Mr, William Stirling, of 
Keir, at whose dictation the volume | e us was compiled, ms 
to be the head of the family of Stirling; but we understand t me 
branches of it are not at all disposed t cept this view of th — 
especially the Stirlings of aaa * llier, who assert that Mr. W 
Stirling, of Curzon-street, May Fair, and Drumpellier, in th 
of Lanark, is the rightful vad, f; N Ist) 
tantas componere lites. It is only eoehag ywever, to say, that a pub- 
lication enforcing Mr. Walter Stirling’s claims may shortly be ex- 
pected toappear. The present work, we may add, is printe : in allt! 
“luxury of typography,” and illustrated with some bea itif ully-executed 
lithographs,” which, strange ly” ugh, are printed on both sid sof the 
leaf, quite contrary to the ordi lary practice 
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drunkenness is antagonistic t ve utterly deny that 
Maine liquor law is the la vel, Indeed, the writ p- 
pears to more than doubt whether the Holy Sacrament sh l not 
administered on abstinence principles. Some new “ fruit of tl 
must be discovered or invented: to di i lace the alcoholic Tent nm 
use. We have it proved in these pages, to the satisfaction S 
pose, of at least some total abstainers, “ that tl proved w of 
Scripture was at all events practically unit ating,” a Dr. Duft 
having satisfactorily demonstrated the safety and value, as 
of sustenance, of that which Moses describes as the pure bl t 
the Bre a W e lig cht ed the other lay n a little | k called “ V Go 
table ‘ookery, ’ written by a lady. Ske too i 3 Scriptt B he 
the same inconsiderate zeal that distinguishes the wi if the pre 
sent pamphlet. The Christian, she says, must abstain from animal 
food as well as from intoxicating liquors. She first takes a 
her text ‘‘ But flesh, with the life thereof, which is lood 
thereof, ‘hall ye not eat. To this she mand- 
ment, ‘Thou shalt not kill;” asking limit th 
precept to the killing of human beings, yd has said, Y« 
shall neither add to the law, nor diminish aught from it” ? 
She next enlarges on the command to abstain from blood and 1 
strangled, arguing with true teetotal logic that blood means w 
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quoted this little episode, because it is by 
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The Gospel clearly and emphatically interdicts the exposure of the soul to 
eusnaring and seductive influences ; 

But the alcoholic liquors of these lands are such, that they cannot be used non- 
medicinally without exposing the soul to ensnaring and seductive influences ; 

Therefore the Gospel clearly and emphatically interdicts the non-medicinal 
use of the alcoholic liquors of these lands.” 
Our teetotaller’s | 
of reasoning, it might be 


gic is as weak as his potations. By a similar style 
that donkey-riding or the use of 
| ocket handkerchiefs was interdicted by the Gospel. 

Again, our logician makes one exception in his Index bibitorius ; the 
thirsty soul may drink small beer without infringing the Gospel. So 
if a man take a glass of small beer, and another a glass of very weak 
brandy and water (not medicinally), no stronger than the afore- 
mentioned small beer, the latter drinker has disregarded a clear 
nd emphatic interdiction of the Gospel. This is really the dilemma 
into which our teetotaller comes; for his creed is not a due restraint 

taking alcoholic liquors, but a total abstinence from them. We 
will now give a syllogistic quid pro quo to the writer : 

1, The Gospel clearly and emphatically, &c. ; 

2. But the alcoholic liquors, &c., and small beer contains alcohol ; 

3. Therefore the Gospel interdicts the use of small beer. 

Henceforth, if the writer be really conscientious, he will either alter 
his creed or abstain from small beer. Bread, too, contains alcohol, 
and we suppose should only be taken medicinally. 

As soon would we hold with Falstaff, ‘If I had a thousand sons, 
the first human principle I would teach them should be, to forswear 
thin potations, and addict themselves to sack.” Falstaff’s creed and 
that of modern teetotallers are each absurd, from not not recog- 
nising the truth of the golden maxim, ‘‘ Ne quid nimis.” Why does 
not the teetotaller dismiss his dull casuistry, and base his doctrine on 
rinciy that admitted by Dr. Johnson, viz., that he 
could more easily abstain altogether than refrain. We, for our part, 
shall still prefer the golden mean, and hold with St. Augustine, 
‘that the bridle of the throat is to be held duly attempered between 
slackness and stiffness. 

In the notes and illustrations to the little tract we have a curious 
example of the manner in which passages of Scripture are sometimes 
wrested from their real meaning to substantiate a predetermined 
theory. The writer says: “ The following passage, however, has been 
often appealed to as implying that intoxicating liquor was in use 
(1 Cor. xi, 21): ‘One is hungry and another is drunken.’ Here,” 
continues the writer, ‘‘ ‘drunken’ is obviously the antithesis not of 
‘sober,’ but of ‘hungry.’ There need be no dispute whatever about 
the meaning of the word “drunken” in this passage if we turn to the 
original, The word there, rightly translated “drunken,” is g:¢vs:, and 
the word “hungry” is r«»z. The antithesis of rset, as every one 
who ‘has read even the Greek Delectus knows, is daw, not psbia, 
which never yet, in any Greek writer that we have ever seen or heard 
of, meant anything else than “ to be drunk.” A translator who, pro- 
perly acquainted with Greek—we are pretty certain that our teeto- 
taller is innocent of all such useless learning—interprets the word 
usévw otherwise, is, in our opinion, either dishonest or so warped by 
prejudice that to reason with him would be useless. Why, we ask, 
should the word wsévs, unfortunately in common use enough among the 
Greeks, bear in 1 Cor. xi, 21 a different meaning from what it does 
in any other passage whatsoever, either in sacred or profane writing ? 
‘he next passage is equally curious. The writer says: “* But what 
of this other passage, ‘Be not drunk with wine, wherein is excess’ 
(Eph. v. 18)? Does not the word ‘excess’ here clearly imply the 
lawfulness of the moderate use of such liquor? I unhesitatingly 
answer, No; that were to place it in direct antagonism to the emphatic 
dictate of the Gospel of the grace of God”—in other words, to the 
baseless assumption which our syllogistic teetotaller laid down in page 
23, “*that the Gospel clearly and emphatically interdicts the non- 
medicinal use of the alcoholic liquors of these lands.” The writer 

prove by similar logic that Noah and Lot were not “ in the 
habit of using intoxicating liquor,” i. e., wine. He admits “ that the 
former of these distinguished patriarchs did indeed use such liquor 
once, and the latter twice ;” but thinks it certain that, except on the 
occasions when they are recorded in Scripture to have got drunk, they 
had never tasted wine before, and never did so afterwards. 

Here we bid the writer most heartily farewell; assuring him that 
we have quite as great a horror of drunkenness as he has, but, never- 
theless, cannot be convinced by such reasoning as his that there is any 
sin in the moderate the wine “which maketh glad the heart 
of man.” Ve aslg teetotallers, many of whom we are sure are 
food, and some fer. ee even sensible men, if they imagine that logic 
such as we have in this and a good many other teetotal publications, 
will convert any person whatever, who possesses the smallest powers 
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SCOTTISH ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 

A History of Scottish Ecclesiastical and Civil Affairs from the Intro- 
duetio of Christianity to the pre sent time. By the Rev. Joun 
Marsuaty, Edinburgh: R. Grant and Son. London: J. H. and 
J. Parker. 1859. 

yW* WERE SOMEWHAT AFRAID that this little volume, 

purporting as it does to give a sketch of Scottish ecclesiastical 
history during nearly 1500 years, would be almost neccessarily one of 
those dull compilations which are the bugbears of schoolboys in 

[f we were asked to select the most uninteresting, the most 
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indubitably dull work as far as it goes, in the English language, we 
should unhesitatingly name the epitome of Alison’s history. The 
orginal work, indeed, is one which we regard with much more awe 
than reverence ; but commend us to the epitome for real, genuine, undi- 
luted dulness. We are happy to be able to say that the book before 
us is not only likely to be very serviceable to students of ecclesiastical 
history, but it is also written in a pleasant andreadable style. We are 
always being told that impartiality is one of the most necessary quali- 
fications of the historian, and we are not going to dispute the truth 
of this dictum; but at the same time we think it can scarcely be 
denied that in many cases a spirit of partisanship in an historical 
writer adds vigour and life to his characters, although it undoubtedly 
detracts from the value of his writings. In comparing Hallam and 
Lord Macaulay, most persons will allow that the calm lethargic im- 
partiality which the former writer almost invariably observes is 
occasionally somewhat apt to produce a feeling of drowsiness in the 
reader, while over Lord Macaulay's pages it is almost impossible for 
any one to remain neutral. He must side either with or against the 
writer. Let it not be imagined that we are indulging in any such 
new ‘‘encomium morie,” as to imagine that impartiality is out of 
place in the works of an historical writer. We only mean to suggest 
that partiality often has its compensating quality. 
From our preface it will be almost seen that we do not consider Mr. 
Marshall a very impartial writer of history. He not only, we think, 
speaks now and then too severely of the past deeds of his own Presby- 
terian countrymen, but his views of English history are often more 
novel than instructive. 
We shall set out with observing that an index to such a volume as 
the present is indispensable. This, of course, can be easily remedied 
if the volume reach, as it is pretty certain to do, a second edition. 
There are, too, a great many poetical extracts, not always very appro- 
priate, scattered throughout these pages, some of which we think might 
have been judiciously excluded; we allude especially to such as that 
in page 73, on the subject of Saturday afternoon, from ‘the celebrated 
American poet, N. P. Willis.” We venture to say that the thirty 
and odd lines there quoted have not the remotest possible bearing on 
any phase of ecclesiastical history, Scotch or other ; and in our humble 
opinion their beauty does not make amends for their very unwarrant- 
able intrusion. There is indeed an amiable magniloquence about the 
writer, which enables him with equal readiness to term Mr, Willis “ a 
celebrated poet,” and describe a personal friend—we suppose an archi- 
tect—as a gentleman ‘ whose genius has studded, and continues to 
stud, the land of his fathers with mansions, in magnificent proportions, 
which not only embellish that land for the present, but on which the 
breezes of summer will blow, and the storms of winter will burst, for 
centuries to come.” 
We believe it was Mr. Thomas Carlyle who said that it would be 
an excellent thing for England if the Emerald Island could only be 
kept under water for twenty-four hours. There is, we learn from 
Mr. Marshall, a Gaelic prophecy which says: 
A watery deluge will o’ersweep 
Hibernia’s mossy shore ; 

but let Mr. Carlyle pay heed to what foliows : 
Seven years before that awful day 
When time shall be no more. 

We have never yet read a book written by a Scotchman where, 
the author could only get the chance, he did not enlarge upon 
Buchanan's Latinity. Mr. Marshall informs us, “his Latinity is 
almost as pure as that in the days of Augustus.” He regrets, how- 
ever, that such pure Latinity should have been used to give vent to 
‘‘ falsehoods against his accomplished female sovereign.” The follow- 
ing passage is one that we think might just as well have been omitted : 

We may here be allowed to state that Elizabeth had no just claim to the 
throne of England. She was the illegitimate daughter of Henry VIII., by Anne 
Boleyn, while his legitimate wife, Catherine of Arragon, was alive. Whoever is 
inquisitive as to the horrible idea of the relationship, as parent and child, 
between Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn, and as to Henry’s knowledge of the 
fact at the time he married her, we refer him to the preface of Mr. James Grant’s 
novel of ‘‘ Jane Seaton.” 

We also object almost equally to Mr. Marshall’s extreme panegyrics 
on Mary Queen of Scots, and almost equally extreme abuse of ‘* good 
Queen Bess.” We find objection, also, to his sketches of James and 
Charles [., as being too laudatory, and think the writer might have 
spoken with a little more charity than he has done of William III. 

In conclusion we may add that, notwithstanding some defects, 
there is much in this book to interest and amuse. 


A Grammar of the New Testament Diction ; intended as an Introduction io 
the Critical Study of the Greek New Testament. By Dr. GkorGE BENEDICT 
Wiver. Translated from the sixth enlarged and improved edition of 
the original, by Epwarp Masson, M.A., formerly Professor in the 
University of Athens. Vol. IJ. (Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. London: 
Hamilton, Adams, and Co.) 1859.—After a careful examination of the 
second volume of this grammar, we will express our deliberate opinion 
that it is probably, as a critical grammar of the New Testament, the very 
best that has ever been published. That this volume has been written by 
a really good scholar almost every page proves. We may add, that it has 
been corrected, or rather revised, by perhaps an equally good Greek scholar. 
It is really an admirable work, net intended for the gentleman who can 
merely construe his Greek Testament, and who treats every passage 
with the same easy nonchalance that enables a careless reader in 
Greek to dispose of the most difficult and most easily trans- 
lated verse in the Greek Testament in the same time. Let it be 
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Temembered that in our review we are, as far as can be done, treating 
he pages of this volume rather in a grammatical than doctrinal point 
of view ; at the same time we may add that, under the correction of Mr. 
Masson, there is nothing whatever to object to in Dr. Winer’s grammar, 
and the illustrations from the classical Greek authors here quoted are 
most appropriate in every case that we have examined, and our examina- 
tion has not been a very careless one. This volume is the production of 
a German author: as a lexicon to the Greek Testament it is infinitely 
superior to anything wehave ofa similar kind from English scholars; and at 
the same time it corrects the weak points of our two most popular editions 
of the Greek Testament—these are, we need not tell Biblical scholars, those 
edited by Dr. Blooinfield and the Dean of Canterbury. The former we 
shall dismiss very briefly: we have no very great opinion of it ourselves, 
but it is so well known to Biblical scholars, and has been published so 
long, that we need not discuss it. We have rather to do with Dr. Alford’s 
edition, which may now be taken as the representative Greek Testament 
of the British isles. We have one strong objection to make to the admir- 
able edition of Dean Alford’s Greek Testament : the editor is too cautious ; 
he gives his readers two or three, or even four, renderings of the same 
passage, and gives but a faint hint as to which he prefers. This, we think, 
is fearfully discouraging to younger students of the Greek Testament. If 
a grave divine of the English Church is so doubtful about important 
points of doctrine, how shall mere babes and sucklings in divinity decide ? 
We will add one word more, that the interpretations of the present volume 
are mostly clear, and almost always decisive. We may not always agree 
with the editor; but he, at least, has an opinion—and generally, we think, 
a correct one. 

A Progressive Greek Delectus for the Use of Schools. By the Rev. 
Henry Muserave Wireiys, M.A., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, 
Author of “Notes for Latin Lyrics,” “ A Manual of Latin Prose,” &c. 
(Longman and Co.) 1859. pp. 127.—Mr. Wilkins’s very admirable 
manuals of Latin and Greek prose have had such deserved success in 
our public schools, that any other educational work in the abovemen- 
tioned languages proceeding from his pen is pretty sure to become 
popular. We have much pleasure in bearing our testimony to the 
excellence of his “ Progressive Greek Delectus;” it is infinitely superior 
to the old unphilosophical compilation yclept Greek Delectus, full of non- 
existing nouns and tenses, over which so many unhappy neophytes in 
Greek have puzzled themselves and their teachers. Nor can it be 
doubted that such a work as this was greatly wanted. Every teacher 
knows how difficult it is to eradicate from a boy’s memory the 
mistakes which may have been ground into it while learning the 
elements of the dead languages; and, as Mr. Wilkins remarks, “the 
importance of a thorough initiation in the rudiments of the Greek 
language will be generally acknowledged, especially by those 
who are painfully aware how fruitful in academic ‘plucks’ is 
a careless training in Greek grammar.” Not without reason did the 
old Westminster Greek Grammar bear “upon its title-page the motto 
“Scientiarum janitrix grammatica,” and a somewhat distant and reserved 
portress was this same Madam Grammar, a crabbed old lady very un- 
willing to extend her acquaintance to any stranger until he had spent 
some time and trouble in becoming conversant with her peculiarities. 
And for another reason some such volume as the one before us is greatly 
needed. Why should not all our English schools acknowledge the same 
number of declensions and conjugations in the Greek language? We 
have examined several Greek grammars, and find the same noun-sub- 
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Deutschland und der Friede von Villafranca (‘Germany and the Peace 
of Villafranca”). Von Junius Frorser. Frankfort-am-Main: 
Rutten und Séning. London: Triibner and Co. 

_ UPHOLDING PRINCIPLES which we have re- 

peatedly assailed, we cannot refuse to this production our hearty 
praise for its boldness, acuteness, eloquence, and power. The author 
has been active in more than one field, and has obtained celebrity in 
more than one direction. He belongs to a family, the members of 
which have been illustrious as promoters of German culture, and was 
born at Griesheim, near Stadtilm, in 1806. After a varied and 
eventful life as professor, journalist, bookseller, political agitator, he 
accompanied Robert Blum to Vienna in October 1848. Arrested 
and taken before a council of war, he was acquitted. After passing 
into Switzerland, where he had already been a resident, he went to 

New York, and entered on commercial occupations. We know not 

whether he still pursues these, or if he has returned to Europe. He 

has recently published a work on America, in two volumes, A book 
of Travels in the Pennine Alps appeared from his pen about twenty 
years ago. Numerous have been his writings on political subjects. 

The advanced democratic opinions which he once held he seems to 

have considerably modified. The energetic pages he now offers us 

plead for Austria, and propose a plan for the reorganisation of Ger- 
many. Weare bound to listen to what so able a man has to say on 
the interests, prospects, and duties of the great German Fatherland. 

Vivid enough is the light which he throws on what is; but the sug- 

gestions, like German political suggestions generally, want practical 

value. ; 

_ The author blames his countrymen for their theoretical tendencies 

m politics ; yet is he in a large measure a theorist himself. Germany 

presents us with the most complicated of political problems, and 
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stantive assigned to five different declensions. Why, again, should one 
Greek grammar derive the first future passive from the first aorist 
passive, another from the future active, and another from the present 
passive ? This one tense cannot surely be the legitimate progeny of 
three different parents ; yet so teach (or have taught) the grammars 
of three of our greatest public schools. We want, then, one 
standard Greek grammar, whose dicta shall be recognised throughout 
all our public schools as authoritative, and which will prevent a crusty 
Etonian examiner from being able to “ pluck ” a Westminster or Charter- 
house examinee because the latter may only recognise five declensions 
where the former has been taught to believe in nine. Mr. Wilkins has 
taken for the basis of his Delectus Bishop Wordsworth’s Greek Grammar ; 
and we do not think he could have made a better choice. The whole 
arrangement of the work before us is clear and philosophical. As Mr. 
Wilkins has written it at the suggestion of several of the masters of our 
largest public schools, its admission into their curriculum of education is 
quite certain. We, for our part, recommend it to the consideration of 
masters of private schools and tutors as the best introduction to the Greek 
language that we have yet seen, and as a book which it will be greatly 
for the benefit of their pupils to have studied, if ever they quit their 
preparatory institution for the larger arena of Eton, Harrow, Rugby, &c. 

The Friends, Foes, and Adventures of Lady Morgan. (Dublin: W. B. 
Kelly.) pp. 144.—A reprint of the article in the Jrish Quarterly Review of 
July last (which has been more than once referred to in these columns), 
with a few additional notes. 

Hardwicke’s Titles of Courtesy. Compiled by E. Watrorp, M.A. 
(Robert Hardwicke.) pp. 310.—This useful compilation contains an 
alphabetical list of all those members of titled families whose names do 
not fall within the scope of the peerage, baronetage, and knightage ; 
together with the birth, marriage, education, and preferments of each 
individual, and his address in town and country. This occupies ground 
hitherto left untouched by the compilers of similar books of reference. 

The Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, No. XLIIL., 
(John Murray), pp. 272—xl., has just been issued. It contains the usual 
valuable statistical summaries of the meteorology, public health, price of 
provisions, and weekly average of wheat for the six months ending 
June 30th, and contains a rich variety of articles on topics of agri- 
cultural and generally scientific interest. There is a report on 
the Preservation of Timber, by Thomas Richardson, Professor of 
Chemistry in the University of Durham; an article on the Agriculture 
of the Islands of Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney, and Sark, by C. P. Le 
Cornu, Beaumont, Jersey ; another on Beetroot Distillery, by F. R. de 
la Tréhonnais ; and another on the Allotment System, by John C. 
Morton. 

We have also received : A pamphlet on the Revision of the Book 
Common Prayer (Thickbroom, Brothers), pp. 16, reprinted from the Church 
of England Monthly Review, and accompanied by a petition in favour of 
the same, signed by 463 clergymen of the Church of England.——Also a 
third edition of Lord Ebury’s Speech in favour of the same. (Thickbroom.) 
pp. 29.——The Wild Flowers of England. By the Rev. Robert Tyas, 
M.A. No. XVII. (Houlston and Wright.)——The Working Men’s Col- 
leges Magazine. No. IX. (Macmillan and Co.) -Moel Famman. By 
Thomas Francis. (Mold: Pring anc Prince.) The Poetical Works of 
Thomas Moore. Part VI. (Longmans.)——A fourth edition, enlarged, 
of Homeopathy and Hydropathy impartially appreciated. By Edwin Lee, 
M.D. (John Churchill.) pp. 155. 











mainly from qualities honourable to the German character. The 
need in the German nature is that of Catholic diversity; but races in 
whom this yearning predominates must be politically feeble. The 
political loss, however, is a social and intellectual gain, which makes 
Germany much healthier and happier—much more fruitful in thought 
and phantasy than France. 

Is that which is currently spoken of as German unity possible ; 
and if possible, desirable? Our author answers in the negative. He 
would not have the Germans a nation; he would have them what 
they are now—a people: manifold, if not mighty. Prussia would still 
be the grand northern, Austria the grand southern state. The 
smaller states would form more an independent and vigorously-knit 
organism than now. ‘There would be a triangular force, a triune 
spirit, ready to frustrate the machinations and resist the assaults of 
the foreigner. The cause of one portion of Germany would be t 
cause of every portion. When war was I 
for aggrandisement, every other portion would be bound 
to assist, and this without any investigation into the morality of the 
contest. Therefore, in the late conflict the whole of Germany skould 
have declared for Austria. If the German Confederation is to be 
anvthine but a wretched semblance, we do not see how the logic of 

: is very certain, however, that, spite of logic, 
each individual state will be always ready to sacrifice Germany to its 
own supposed advantage. It is difficult to know for what purpose, 
except an outpouring of pedantries, the German Confederation exists. 
Even in such a trifling affair as the attempt to coerce Denmark, the 
German Confederation manifested nothing but loquacious and pon- 
derous impotence ; and Denmark has for years defied, and will pro- 
bably continue to defy, the vast elephantine stolidity that growls at it. 
In another European embroilment the German States would take 
different sides, exactly as in the time of Napoleon. 

Our author dreads for Germany an approach to French centralisa- 
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tion and bureaucracy. He thinks, and justly, that the mathematical 
symmetry which prevails in France i impov erishes and poisons the being 
of a commonwealth. But if an artificial cosmos is bad, it would be 
somewhat absurd to represent an artificial chaos as better. France is 
the artificial cosmos ; Germany is the artificial chaos. It is common 
in these days to denounce centralisation ; and so far as centralisation 
tends to strangle an essential pith and to efface characteristic features, 

we also denounce it. But the colossal dev elopments of industrialism 
and of science, and provincial feebleness, narrowness, and apathy, 
render centralisation a necessity. The fallacy is in supposing that 
centralisation must necessarily be in accordance with a Gallic type. 
We have too little centralisation in England, not too much. If we 
had more, we should not be afflicted ‘by those unseemly squabbles 

between the State and provincial bodies, whereby both at last do 
nothing, though the promptest and most active measures may be 
demanded. Big words are the modern world’s hobgoblins, and cen- 
tralisation is one of them. In politics, we have not to deal with 
remote possibilities, or with the ideal splendours that enchant the 
solitary student ; and we should impart into politics neither scholastic 

subtleties nor scholastic speech. Still, politics should not be an exces- 
sive realism, scorning philosophic prescience and insight, or what is 
prophetic, even in the most passionate of popular instincts. In Eng- 
land we are too readily satisfied with immediate arrangements and 
temporary expedients. In Germany, on the other hand, there is a 
disposition to look too far ahead ; otherwise we should not find a 
shrewd man like Froebel echoing the foolish outery about centralisa- 
tion. By centralisation must the monstrous anomalies in Germany be 
vanquished ; and neither Froebel nor any one else needs to fear lest 
in the process Germany should be Gallicised. 

The present condition of things in Germany is, for Europe as weli as 
for the Germans themselves, intolerable; and it must end, and that 
soon, by the complete independence of all the German States, or by 
their amalgamation into a stupendous unity. Those who had patience 
to read about the insurrections in the Duchies must have thot ught it 
strange that Denmark was not allowed to do with the Duchies exactly 

she thought proper. That the Duchies should be partly under 
their own control, partly under the control of Denmark, partly under 
the control of the German Confederation—who but a German publicist 
would fail to see the anarchic idiocy of this? The Swiss Confederation 
is intelligible enough, and in the main works admirably ; and an Italian 
Confederation similar to the Swiss one would perhaps be equally suc- 
cessful. But how unlike the Swiss is the German Confederation ! 
And what other fruits can it bear than it has always borne? That 
France should swallow one half of Germany and Russia the other is 
the that haunts the timid German brain. First a Gallicised 
and Russianised Germany, and then a Gallicised and Russianised 
Europe. The calamity is awful: it would be irreparable. How is it 
to be prevented? By a slight improvement, Froebel thinks, of the 
existing German machinery, and by allowing Austria to extend its 
empire in the direction of Asia. When we gamble we may as well 
play for high stakes. And we are impressed by the audacity of 
Froebel’s idea, which gives us, in addition to the world’s two political 
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gamblers, France and Russia, one gambler more—Austria. The 
Austrian would have to steal as fast as he can what the Gaul and 
Russian have not already stolen. The Danubian provinces, or any- 
thing else that comes in the way, Austria must seize without delay or 
S¢ ruple. 

Now, the need of a strong and ¢ mpact re alm to the east of Italy, 
as a barrier against Russian insatiableness, must be obvious to every 


political observer. T irkey i 1S de ad—stinks in the nostrils. Let us 


bury it solemnly, but not with tears, for there is nothing to regret. 
But to confer independence on one after another of the Turkis h 


European provinces is simply to let Russia the more quietly devour 

them. All of what passes under the general name of Hungary, along 
with all of what was once Turkey in Europe, should be leavened and 
moulded into a single primordial force, with a capital on the Danube, 
but more to the east than Vienna. Froebel pictures Vienna as the 
gathering point of the Romanic, Germanic, Sclavonic, and Tartaric 
races. With the extension of railroads some more Oriental city must 
gain this centrality. Ifthe Hungarians had been permitted to work 
out their salvation ten years ago, they would have built that potent 
bulwark from the athian Mountains to Cape Matapan, and from 
the Adriatic to the Black ould hurl back the Cossack 

his congenial swamps. European freedom, European civilisation, the 
divine growth of humanity, are no longer interested in the support of 
small states. Every small state in Europe is an outpost of Russian 
propa gandism; and it is the degree of its professed neutrality. 
[t is not inspired by Russophobia that we say this. We do not believe 
in Napoleon’s prediction, that speedily Europe must be either ce 
lican or Cossack. There is a ne in Europe deeper than democracy 

stronger than despotism ; and that life must ere long find expression. 

Russia is the ¢ nly power with a consistent, persistent, compre- 
and every foot of ground which Russia farther gains 

in Europe will make the fight wl hich must at one time or other be 
fought the more deadly and de sperate. 

It would be easy to create, in the face both of France and Russia, 
four majestic national unities—a German unity, a Scandinavian unity, 
an Italian unity, and what may be called a Danubian unity. The 
Scandinavian unity would include not merely Denmark in the broadest 
Sweden, Norway, but all the territory torn by Russia in so mean 
hion from Scandinavia. The German unity woul 
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embrace not Germany proper alone, but Alsace, Holland, some half- 
dozen of the Russian Baltic provinces where there is already a large 
German element. The Italian unity would consist of Italy in its 
completeness, with Corsica restored, Switzerland added, and France 
appropriated as far as the Rhone. France would receive Belgium as 
compensation for Foret and Beaujolais Dauphiny, Provence, and 
Alsace. The Danubian unity would be the immense empire to the 
east of Italy. There would not be a numerous population in Scandi- 
navia, but one of the finest races in the world. In the new and 
united Germany there would be sixty or seventy millions ; in the new 
and united Italy thirty or forty millions ; in the new Danubian empire 
there would ultimately be fifty millions, or even more. _ It is not race 
or language, but territorial configuration, which ought to determine a 
national unity. For Austria to be in Italy looks like a defiance of 
nature. But Switzerland and the French Rhone provinces above- 
named belong to the Alps, and the Alps belong to Italy; and the 
Vosges, so far as they extend, are a better boundary than the 
Rhine between Germany and France. Louis Napoleon has 
lately been squabbling with the Swiss about a small valley near 
Geneva, that he may have an excuse for meddling in the affairs of 
Switzerland. But this, if a clever political manceuvre, is a geo- 
graphical mistake, and the Alps would hurl down their avalanches 
to avenge it. 

The three chief disturbers in Europe are Russia, Austria, and 
France. They keep immense standing armies, compelling the other 
countries to do the same, that would gladly be ut peace and cultivate 
the arts of peace—which, however, are to be distinguished from the 
luxuries of an ignoble repose. Now Poland, though not guilty of 
any very grievous sins, was annihilated because a disturber of the 
peace. V.hy more tenderness to Russia, Austria, and France ? Why 
even so much, since Poland had virtues which they have never dis- 
played? We speak in the name of a true conservatism, which the 
reactionaries and obstructives of our day are little capable of under- 
standing. To us such men as Mazzini are worse than fools: they are 
criminals. We have no veneration for him who, more fanatical than 
turbulent, more vain than fanatical, has grown grey as a conspirator, 
who worships his own crass crotchets, and deities the d: igger. Europe 
is in a conservative mood, and we rejoice thereat. But why punish 
the revolutionists who raise the banner of the Red Republic, and not 
punish the revolutionists on thrones who are infinitely the more 
dangerous of the two ? 

Froebel speaks as if England differed but little from other con- 
quering lands. This is clearly false. England has never been a dis- 
turber of the peace, and all ‘her conquests have been forced on her, 
Indeed, her fault has ever been that of not being grasping enough, 
The countries are most honest whose natural boundary is the sea ; 
next in honesty are they whose natural boundaries are mountains ; 
next they whose natural boundaries are rivers; and they that have no 
natural boundaries are flagrantly dishonest. 

We have no reason to doubt either Froebel’s sincerity or patriot- 
ism; but when he would set up Austria as the guardian of European 
liberties he overlooks the revolutionary character which Austria has in 
common both with Russia and France. War to the death with 
revolutionism, if you will, as against any disease of the human soul 
which fevers itself into a guilt. But begin with the potentates, and 
the pedants will abdicate ; begin with the bureau and the barrack, and 
the clubs where plots are planned will close their doors. The jealousy 
of each other in which the nations of Europe are at present living is 
horribly unnatural. It robs peace of its fruits and the battle-field of 
its sacredness and beauty. But the men who love peace when it is 
blessed of God, yet who are willing to fight when there is a grand 
object and a grander enthusiasm, should take counsel together, to 
ascertain whether there be any means of healing the morbid envies, 
uneasinesses, and hatreds of the European communities. The means we 
have indicated, though of course with unavoidable brevity. Wesketch 
the outline, offer the programme, of a policy ; the details, the illus- 
trations, the confirmations, many are more fitted to furnish than we. 
They who love peace because peace ee their store of coin, they 
who love war because they delight in blood, do not ferm two classes ; 
they are one class. The children of Mammon and the children of 
Moloch are in these days as they never were before, brethren. And 
Mammon must be crushed before Moloch is overthrown. Impiously 
to set at nought, as Froebel does, the self-denial, self- sacrifice, the 
earnestness of the good in every European land—in Russia, in France, 
no less than in the ot hers—and to parade such clumsy ‘mechanical 

contrivances as those by which the Austrian sway is to be upheld and 
extended, is to prepare for Germany and for Europe a still more 
disastrous and disgraceful p than the peace of Villafranca. 

Atticus. 


cace 


A New Proressorsure.—The American ay inform us that Oliver J. 
Morgan of Louisiana has presented to Bishop Polk, of that state, the handsome 
sum of forty thousand dollars as the foundation of ap srofessorship of agricultural 
chemistry in the “ University of the South.” This munificent donation makes 
up the entire amount of five hundred thousand dollars required by the charter 
for the establishment of the proposed university. 

Survey or SweDEN AND Norway.—The young sovereign who lately 
ascended the throne of Sweden and Norway, and who has a taste for scientitic 
pursuits, some time since placed himself at the head of an undertaking equally 
interesting to science and to the country he now governs, namely, the construc- 
tion of 4 general map of the forests of Sweden and Norway, also indicating the 
configuration of the soi]. This important work is comprised in three maps, 
which have been most ably engraved. 
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THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


JE CONTINUE our condensed report of the proceedings of the various 
Sections of the Association from Monday, the 19th ult., to the termination 
of the meeting. 
On Monday morning the Presidents of all the Sections read a communication 
eceived from Balmoral Castle, and addressed to Major-General Sabine. This 
yas a letter from the secretary of the Prince Consort, inclosing a letter which 
{is Royal Highness had received from Berlin, recommending to his notice and 
Mequesting to bring under the notice of the Association a plan for establishing a 
olid and lasting memorial of the life and labours of the late Baron von Hum- 
oldt. This memorial is to consist of a Foundation—‘‘ a memorial of gratitude, 
esigned to promote scientific talent, wherever it appears, in all those branches in 
which Humboldt developed his scientific energy, viz., in works of natural his- 
ory and distant travels.” The application of the fund is proposed to be entrusted 
o the Royal Prussian Academy of Science at Berlin, and the Academy has 
Pagreed to plan, in conformity with the committee and according ¢ to the sum col- 
Dected, the statutes of the Foundation, and to superintend its proper administra- 
tion. The Prince Consort seconded his recommendation of this scheme by 
» heading the subscription list with a donation of 1007. A subscription list was 
Hat once opened at the reception-room of the British Association, and received a 
number of signatures, including those of Major-General Sabine, Admiral Sir 
Ni. C. Ross, and other leading members. At the meeting of the Sections on 
Tuesday , the following motion on this subject was put and — unanimously : 
‘That the committee of the Geographical and Ethnological Section of the 
Sarit ish Association, being deeply interested in the promotion of any project by 
P which the memory of the truly illustrious Humboldt shall be honoured and 
}science advanced, do hereby express their sympathy with the wishes of His Royal 
| Highness the Prince Consort, respecting the establishment of the ‘ Humboldt 
) Foundation for Physical Science and Travels.’ ” 

















A.—MATHEMATICAL AND PuysIcat SCIENCE. 
President—The Eart or Rosse. 

The first paper in this section, on Monday, was a “ Report on the Theory of 
Numbers,” by Mr. H. A.S. Smith. It was purely of an abstract n ind the 
author contented himself with giving a summ: ary of it. It was considered, how- 
Fever, to be of sufficient importance to be printed in the Zransactions. 
> Mr. Symonds read a report on thunderstorms, in which he stated, 

that newspaper paragraphs respecting storms were never received by the Me tec 
rological Department of the Board of Trade until verified ; but that it was ea 
just to say that they were generally found to be correct. In 1858 one hundred and 
eighteen thunderstorms were reported in England, with seven men kill¢ 
eighteen injured. A map was exhibited, from which it appears t! 
localities are more frequently visited than others. Yorkshire was thi 

A discussion ensued as to the best form of lightning conductors 
| Professor Tyndall read a paper ‘On the Establishment of Thermometric 
Stations on Mont Blane.” 

Sir D. Brewster read a few observations “‘ On the Connecti 
Spots and Magnetic Variations.” 
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Professor Lindelof read a paper ‘ On the Calculus of i 
De la Rue one “ On Celestial Photography,” in which | bed node 
adopted by him in obtaining photographs of the sun and moon and several of 


the larger planets. 

A paper was read by Mr. Homersham Cox, M.A., “ On the 
Electric Cables.” This paper establis hed that the ca ble descen 
with a sinuous motion, and that the undulation relieves the 
part of its weight. 

J. Park Harrison, Esq., M.A., read a paper on “ Additional E 
Moon's indirect Influence on the Air,” showing from ‘the curves of 52 
tive lunations that the temperature falls below the average be tween ety I 
first quarter, before and after full moon, and shortly after first quarte 
above the average at intermediate points. This the author attribut 
excessive terrestrial radiation caused by the absence of cloud at certain periods 
of the moon’s age. 

A oa by Mr. A. Cruickshank “ On the Transparence of the 
was read by Professor Maxwell, contai f 

















ling a number of in tet re 
speculations as to the causes which interfere with steadiness 
view at long distances. 

On Tuesday no fewer than nin 








eteen papers were rea is section. Most 


of them were of an ab struse character, rh. worthy of speci ial mention t ing the 
following : “On the Fal! of Rain in Forfarshire,” by Sir David Brewster; “On 
the Climate of Orkney,” by Rev. H. Clouston; “On Mild Win ters in the 
British Isles,” by ogee Hennessey ; “On the Diurnal Variation of the 


Barometer, ” by Mr. 


. Davies ; ‘On the Cause of iheenetions,”| yy Mr. G. V. 
Towler ; and “On the tL ongitude,” by Sir Chas. Grey. 

Sir David Brewster read a paper * On the Decomposed Glass of and 
other places.” He described the general appearance of glass in an extreme 
state of d composition, when the decomposed part was so rotten as to break 
easily between the fingers, a piece of undecomposed glass being g ally found 
in the middle of the plate. He then explained how, in other : S| 
one ition took place around one, two, or more _ form ing h 

hich exhibit the black cross and the tints of polarised } 
tration of this decomposition, he showed to the meeting 
of which there was no colour 7 but which consisted of innumerable 
ties, with the black cross, these cavities giving it the appearat 
glass. In another specime n the film was of peculiar and of gr at beauty, 
ing a complementary colour by reflected and transmitted light. In a third 
variety the films were filled with circular c avities, i beautiful 

















three Y ecimens, in one 
ireular cavi- 
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show- 




















colours, both in common and polarised light. Various « ther ren ro- 
perties of other plates were described by the author. 
On Wednesday Mr. James Smith read a paper “ On the Relations of a Circle 


Inscribed in a Square.” ; 
Professor W. Thompson read a paper “On the Reducti 
Forbes’s Observations of Undergroun Te mperature,” and ‘* On the 
of the same to Monthly Mean Temperature,” by Professor J. D. 
was shown that, with a thermometer ‘sunk to adepth of three feet, 
cold was experienced in February ; while at six feet deep the greate 
in March; at twelve feet deep the ‘greatest cold was in April; an La 
four feet the greatest cold was in Ji uly. The first paper also show ed the abso- 
lute conduc ting power of various descriptions of stone, reduced by Professor 














Forbes—one of the practical applications of the observation being that an esti- 
mate could be made of how much heat was lost in brick chimneys of a certain 


thickness, Professor Thomson concluded by stating that the latest observations 
of underground temperature showed a gradual increase of heat, and he hoped to 
be able to decide, by subsequent examination, to what cause this change might 
be attributed. 

Mr. J. P. Hennessey read a paper “On the Inclination of the Planetary 
Orbits,” in which he laid down, as the general law of the inclination of the 
planetary orbits, that the planets most remote from the sun had the larges 
inclination. 

Professor Clerk Maxwell exhibited an ingenious instrument for showing the 
motions of a ring of satellites, and explained its working amidst the applaus¢ 
of the audience. 

Professor Clerk Maxwell next read a paper “On the Dynamical Theory of 
Gases,” which gave rise to an interesting conversation on the various the 











to the movements of gases, in which Professors Rankine and W. Thom took 
part. 

M. l’Abbé Moigno read a paper “On a New Photometer,” in the French 
language. 


Professor von Jacobi, from St. Petersburg, read a brief paper ‘ 
parison of Batteries,” and replied to one or two inquiries on the subject 
Dean of Armagh. 

Dr. Macvicar gave in a paper “‘ On the Philosophy of Physics.” It related to 
the first properties of matter, on which all our reasoning depends, and especially 
inertia, elasticity, and gravitation. These, as generally viewed, were regarded 
as merely data of observation, scientifically considered—mere postulates; but 
he was prepared to show that they are intimately related, and, in fact, expres- 
sions of one and the same law, according as it is applied to the substanc t 
form of ¢ tom, or to a system of bodies existing at a distance from 
in spaee, 

I'he business of the section closed at one « k with a cordial vote of thanks 
to the Earl of Rosse, for his attention to the business ef the section during its 
sitting. 
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B.—CHEMICAL SCIENCE. 
hie lent—Dr. Lyon PLAYFAIR. 





de of making bread, patented by Dr. ] 
By this process the ¢ gas is produced independently 
which consequently undergoes no modification. ‘The bread is rende 
by mixing the flour with a kind of soda-water, and the process is so! 
a suck of tlour may be maée into two-pound loaves in an hour and 

In the course of the discussion which fo lowe: d the explanation of 
Dr. Daubeny gave a caution against the use of muriatic a 
ght contain arsenic, and at the same time he declared that no faith i 
in the statement in Dr. Johnston’s ** Che at ag of Common Life,” t! 
is taken by the girls of the Tyrol to improve their complexion, and that wh 
taken constantly the syste comes used to it; the very reverse of this being 
the fact. Whereupon Mr. | 


Dr. Odling described a new m¢ 


onic acid 















served that he had heard on i autho- 




















rity that this use of arsenic ! td to Dr. Johnston by a} <er, 
who did not like to confess his imposition after it had been made publi 

A paper “On the Composition of Thames Water,” by Drs. Odling and 
Dupré, was next read. 

Mr. G. C. Foster re: ort on recer esent state of 
Organic Chemistry, prep r Dr. Odling and Yr papers 
read were: 

* Notice ef Dugong Oil,” com ited by Mr. Brazier. 

Mr. Binney, **On the Solubi of Bone-earth from various sources 1 








t Common Salt.” 
nts on the Essential 2 


solutions of Chloride of Ammonium ar 
Professor Voelcker, * Reps 

Constituents of Cultivated Cr : 
Professor Voel ker, “* On Combinations of Earthy Phosphates l 
On Tuesday Mr. F. Ransome read a paper Soluble Silicates, and some 

of their Applic: ations.” In the manufacture of ficial stone, he state 

soluble silicate of soda or { was mixed with siliceous sand and other 
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materials, and, r bei ing thorough y incorporated together, the n 
forced into suit ible 1 moulds, and afterwards burnt in a kiln, by whicl 
the soluble silicate combined with an additional quantity “ silica, 


ith which it was incorporated, and beca 


supplied by the sand, &e. w 
} . stale 


into an insoluble glass, firmly agglutinating all the various par 
into a solid, compact substance, in ali respects resembling the finest quaiities of 
natural sandstones u 


produced some specimens of his 
factured stone to the n ‘that the material was capable 
the most delicate impression ate desig 
all other plastic materials 
sharpness of outline, an 
of manufacture. He also 
ments recentiy condaucte 
Woolwich, for the purp 
stone, as compared with tl 
of buildings, and showed th 
was represented by 100, whi 
stone 37, of Portland st 
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Mr. 7. cke read notes “On_ Methods for Estimating Cel- 
lulose or Woody Fibre ii vetable | 

Rev. Dr. Macvicar made a communication * On the Organic Elements, 
their relations to each other, and to the Medium of Light, illustrated Models 











according to the Author’s Theory of the Forms and Structures of the Moiecules 
of Bodies.” He first attempted to establish an admitted analogy of function im 
the entire series of chemical agents to which it is to be inferred tbat an 
analogy of structure correspond abolishing — fre losophy of 
chemistry the division of chemical agents into mpound, 





and viewing them all as u I 
simple element out of wh they are all constructed being somet 
that is lighter than hydrogen, and a physical rather than a recognised 
agent. In order to find it he then stated the sanction which modern s« 

has given to the ancient doctrine of an universal iii r, constituting the m¢ 

of light, or radiant heat, and composed of particles all similar to each 

and animated by repulsive and attractive forces like the molecules of common 
bodies. He then proceeded to show that by giving an affirm: ative answer to the 
query of Sir Isaac Newton, as to whether the molecules of dense bodies ay n¢ 
be composed of particles of the medium of t, a molecular theory resulted, 
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to aw nderful extent the well-known atomic 


compound—the cons 
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weights and conditions generally of chemical agents and phenomena. The 
principle on which he conducts his synthesis of molecules is that of statical 
equilibriam, or symmetry, and here he proceeded to the construction of a few of 
the simplest of them; the first in the series, of which a representative in the 
laboratory is to be looked for, being a molecule composed of five particles of 
light or ether, three to form an equator, and two to form poles. He showed 
that this molecule, when viewed in relation to its own exquisite mechanical 
structure, and to the medium of light in which it continued to exist, gave as its 
mechanical and optical properties the same as observation gave as the properties 
of hydrogen gas, so that this molecule became in science a valuable representa- 
tive of hydrogen, and a reminder of its properties. He then reached the struc- 
ture representative of carbon, to show how simply his theory explained the 
hydro-carbons ; the principle of symmetrical construction immediately giving 
two, the one with a carbon, and the other with a hydrogen nucleus, the numbers of 
whose constituent hydrogens and carbons being counted gave numbers identical 
with the chemical formule of caoutchouc and the essential oils. He stated that 
he was prepared to gointo similar details with regard to the other hydro-carbons, 
and to discuss the other organic elements, oxygen and nitrogen; but the time 
being limited, he preferred bestowing what was left in illustrating his method. 

In the discussion which ensued, Prof. Playfair, Prof. Williamson, and the 
Abbé Moigno were not prepared, as might be expected, to give their adhesion to 
a theory which cannot be accepted without entering on a new era in chemistry. 

A paper—prepared by Messrs. Lawes and Gilbert—‘ On the Effects of 
lifferent Manures on the Composition of the mixed Herbage of Meadow Land,” 
was read by Dr. Gilbert. 

Dr. W. Wallace, F.C.S., of Glasgow, read “An Account of the Experiments 
on the Equivalent Number of the Element Bromine in which he employed the 
Bromide of Arsenic,” a compound which offers peculiar facilities for being tho- 
roughly purified by distillation and crystallisation. The result of these experiments 
was the number 79-74, which does not differ materially from that of Marignac. 

Dr. Wallace then read a paper “ On Proposed Improvements in the Manu- 
facture of Kelp.’’ The defects of the present system were pointed out, and it 
vas proposed that sheds should be erected for the desiccation of the weeds, 
and that the weeds should be charred at a low temperature into a loose ash, 
instead of being strongly ignited and subjected to fusion, as now practised. By 
this process the loss of iodine and the production of sulphur compounds would be 
entirely avoided. Dr. Wallace described the weeds used by the kelpers, and 
described the results of experiments, conducted to estimate the quantities of 
iodine and potash in ashes prepared by the improved process. The ash of the 
deep-sea tangle contained 28lbs., that of the black wrack 9lbs., and that of the 
yellow or bladder wrack 6lbs. of iodine per ton of 22} ewt. Dr. Wallace con- 
cluded by calling upon the proprietors of the kelp-bearing shores to interest 
themselves more than they have hitherto done in this important manufacture, 
and to expend some capital in the erection of sheds, and purchase of such simple 
apparatus as the islanders are capable of using with advantage. By doing so, 
they would confer an important benefit upon the poor tenants, and insure greatly 
augmented returns from their estates. 

M. YAbbé Moigno read a paper “On Matches without Phosphorus or 
Poison,” and exhibited a Nephogene, capable of being adapted to many 
chemical, therapeutic, and hygienic purposes. Dr. Daubeny exhibited speci- 
mens of several varieties of Volcanic Tuff, from Romie and Naples. Dr. Guthrie 
read ‘‘ Reports from the Laboratory at Marburg;” and Mr. Napier communi- 
cated ‘‘ A New Process of Etching Glass in Relief, by Hydrofluoric Acid.” 

On Wednesday Dr. Odling read a paper on “‘Marsh’s Test for Arsenic.” 
Marsh’s test, he said, depends on the production of arsenuretted hydrogen, 
where arsenical substances are in presence of nascent hydrogen. The author 
showed that numerous and varied bodies, including the organic substance con- 
tained in ordinary earth, vegetable tissues, animal tissues, salts of copper, and 
ordinary salts, prevented the formation of arsenuretted hydrogen, and thereby 
defeated the action of Marsh’s test. As a mode of separating the arsenic from 
these interfering substances, the author recommended the process of distillation 
with muriatic acid, whereby arsenic in the form of terchloride of arsenic is 
isolated in a form suitable for testing. 

Several other papers being read, the section adjourned. 

C.—GEOLOGY. 
Prestdent—Sir CuarLes LYELL. 

The first paper was by C. Moore, Esq., F.G.S., “On Brachiopoda, and on the 
Development of the Loop in Terebratula.” 

The President read a letter from Dr. Dawson, F.G.S.,intimating certain dis- 
coveries which he had just made of a land shell and reptiles in the South Joggins 
Coal-field, Nova Scotia, and inclosing two specimens. 

Professor Nicol gave an interesting notice on the relations of the gueiss, red 
sandstone, and quartzite in the North-Western Highlands, illustrated by various 
sections. He had arrived at a conclusion different from that of Sir R. Murchi- 
son, and contended that the great series of rocks were of older date than that 
assigned by Sir R. Murchison, and endeavoured to prove by the sections exhi- 
bited that the order of superposition which he advocated was the correct one. 

A discussion ensued, in which Sir R. Murchison defended his views, which 
were also adopted by Professor Ramsay and Professor Sedgwick. 

Professor Huxley gave a description of some newly-discovered remains in 
the neighbourhood of Elgin, which on examination proved to be a crocodilian 
reptile allied to the Dinosaurian series, embedded in green sandstone. 

Professor Harkness gave a notice of the yellow sandstones of Elgin and 
Lossiemouth, and afterwards, for Mr. J. Miller, stated briefly the substance of a 
paper “On the Age of the Reptile Sandstone of Morayshire.” 

Mr. C. Moore communicated a paper ‘On the supposed Wealden and other 
Beds near Elgin;” and Dr. Anderson, of Newburgh, gave a description of some 
fossil fishes found in great abut e in Dura Den. 

On Tuesday Major-Gex k occupied the chair in the absence of the 
President. 

Rev. Professor Sedgwick read a communication “ On Faults in Cumberland 
and Lancashire.” The learned Professor enlivened the dry details with hu- 
morous allusions, which gave rise to bursts of laughter, somewhat unusual in 
the Geological Section. Thus, in describing the limestone formation, be cha- 
racterised it as ‘a great girdle, over which Dame Nature had spread her glo- 
rious Paleozoic petticoat.” The great object of the paper was to show that 
there was really no violation of the order of superposition. 

Professor Rogers read “Some Observations on the Parallel Roads of Glen- 
roy,” in which he described the leading features of the district, and indicated it 
as his opinion that the shelves or grooves on the surface of the hills, to which 
he referred, had been formed by water in motion, and not by water in rest, as 
had been gene rally supposed. é 

Mr. D, Page read a paper “On the Structure, Aflinities, and Geological 
Range of the Eurypterid.” 

The following papers were then read :—Professor Harkness, F.R.S., ‘On 
Sections along the Southern flanks of the Grampians;” J. Wyllie, ‘On some 
Old Red Sandstone Fossils ;” C. W. Peach, “On New Fossil Fish from Caith- 
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ness ;” W. H. Baily, F G.S., “On Tertiary Fossils of India.” 
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D.—ZooLoGy AND Borany. 
President—Sir W. JARDINE. 


On Monday, Dr. Lankester read a ‘‘ Description of New Species of Polyzy 
and Echinodermata from Shetland.” 
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Mr. Murray read a paper “On the Disguises of Nature,” and Dr. Dick In a pal 
one ‘On the Mollusea of Aberdeenshire.” Krarch Gra 
The following papers were also read :—Mr. Gould, “ On Birds of Paradise Muthor shov 






Prof. Allman, ‘‘On certain Forms of Marine Invertebrata, obtained by son 
recent dredging in the Orkney Seas;” Dr. Lankester, ‘‘ Exhibition of Drawing 
of British Spiders;” Mr. Hogg, “Account of a Species of Phalangista, r, 
cently shot in the County of Durham;” Dr. M‘Gowan, “ Remarks on ty 
Cultivation of the Opium Poppy of China.” 

On Tuesday Mr. Peach placed on the table specimens of Marine Invert: 
brata, from the Caithness coast. 

Dr. Redfern read a paper “On the Structure of the Otoliths of the Cod 
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(Gadus Morrhua), showing that the central parts of these bodies are compose A paper 
of systems of concentric spherical laminx, bound together externally by othe {imttempt to | 
partial lamine. Dr. Redfern referred to the theories of formation of suc Mr. A. ¢ 
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structures from nucleated cells, and from molecular coalescence, and stated thy 
in the present state of science it seems impossible to decide which of. they 
theories is most correct, and that further and much more extensive observatioy 
are required. 

Dr. Redfern next read a note on certain sounds produced by a species of 
Notonecta, which had been kept in an aquarium. The animal produced its soun( 
chiefly at night, between 9 and 12 o’clock, by rubbing together its fore-feet, ; 
method which is rarely adopted by insects. 

The Rev. W. 8S. Symonds read a notice “Of the Fish Rain of Aberdare, 
Glamorganshire,” and a specimen of the fish was exhibited, which Sir Y, 
Jardine pronounced to be the Gasterosteus leiurus, or Smooth-tailed Stickle. 
back. 

Dr. Adams read a very interesting paper “On the Birds of the District of 
Banchory.” This paper comprehended also notices of birds found in different 
parts of India, by Dr. Adams, and supposed by him identical with our native 
species. 

: The following papers were read :—Mr. Price, ‘‘ On the genus Cydippe ;” Mr 
Masters’s paper ‘On Vegetable Morphology” (read by Dr. Daubeny); Mr 
Nourse’s paper ‘On the Colours of Leaves” (read by Dr. Lankester); Mr 
Lowe, ‘“‘On the Temperature of Flowers” (read by Dr. Ogilvie); Mr. Nourse, 
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‘On the Habits and Instincts of the Chameleon” (read by Dr. Ogilvie); Dr Mr. Cu 
Buist’s papers “ On certain Indian Plants,” and ‘‘ On the Cotton Trees of India,” Jzell, detail 
(read by the Rev. Dr. Anderson). The ne: 

Dr. Dickie laid on the table the report of the Belfast Dredging Committee. ommunic: 
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Sus-Secrion D.—PuystoLoey. 
President—Professor SHARPE. 
The first paper was “ On Reproduction in Gasteropoda, and on some Curiou 
Effects of Endosmosis.” By R. Garner, ¥.L.S.—This paper was on the compli- 





: : . . Cu 
cated generative organs of these animals, and upon the very curious phenomena aan 
presented by their spermatozoa from endosmosis. The author was disposed to sialon I 


think the alluminous organ of Cuvier in the Helix to be an ovary, and the part 
at the extremity of the spiral body to give origin to the vivifying filaments only. 
He mentioned the art with which the Helix burrowed alittle pit, nicely puddled, 
in which to deposit its ova, covering them afterwards with soil. He showed that 
the curious calcareous dart was formed by the secretion of the two well-known 
beautiful fimbriated glands, of which the use has been considered obscure. The 
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virgata has two darts. Several of the parts described, and even the heart, are ve hehe 
covered with vibratile cilia. Though there may still be raised a few doubts ie on 


respecting the physiology, the author claimed to have thoroughly investigated 
the anatomy. 





The second paper was by Dr. Marcett, “On the Action of Alcohol on the be 
Nervous System.” » Mientainedl 
Professor Bennett read a paper ‘‘On the Molecular Origin of the Tissues,” nak the 2 
and pointed out that fibres and membranes might be found altogether inde- eg 
pendent of cells, and that in the same way as there were nuclean fibres and By, ae 
cell fibres, so there were molecular fibres. The latter, in some cases, possessed bie - we 
distinct powers of contractility, as exhibited in certain Vorticella. Dr. Ben- This v 
nett then described a law which appeared to him to govern the development, FF See ste 
and which he generalised by saying that growth and transformation in FF The 7 
organic tissues is owing to successive formations of histogenetic and histolytic Mountain 
molecules. , feby Dr. Sk 
Mr. Nourse read a paper ‘On the Organs of the Senses, and on the Mental mh ey 
Perceptive Faculties ;” and another by Dr. Garrod “ On the Specific Chemical “Oo ye 
and Microscopical Phenomena of Gouty Inflammation,” in which he attempted th Ord , 
to show that specific chemical and microscopical phenomena invariably accom- ve Sober 
pany gouty inflammation, and these consist in the deposition of nitrate of soda, cae =: 
in a crystalline form, within the cartilages and ligamentous structures of the Wades me 
joints; that such deposition is altogether pathognomonic, never being found & Cat ‘a 
in any other disease than true gout; and that such deposition is the cause rather Jenathar 
than the effect of inflammatory action. ‘ , oo 
Mr. G. H. Lewes read a paper ‘‘ On the Supposed Distinction between Sen- §. oe 
sory and Motor Nerves,” in which he endeavoured to show that they did not pe ec 
differ in property, but only in function, in consequence of their terminating re- the histor 
spectively in skin or muscles. This, however, was stated by Professor Sharpey §,. - a 
to be disproved by the effects of poisons, such as the wourari and conium, dae 
which paralysed the motor and not the sensitive nerves; and Professor Bennett ean ’ 





pointed out that all the other conclusions of the author had been for some time 





i ap 

past admitted by physiologists. — 

On Tuesday Mr. G. H. Lewes read another paper, “ A Demonstration of the pe tors 
Muscular Sense,” in which he endeavoured to show that this sense resides in the death ; 
muscles, and that it is so far different from ordinary sensibility, that when there praca 
is no manifestation of ordinary sensibility in pricking, pinching, or burning 4 ™ by 
part of an animal, the muscular sense yet remains as entire as before. , ipeaine 

Professor Sharpey, however, expressed his confidence in the experiments 0! walla ~s 
Bernard, showing that the sensibility of the anterior roots of the nerves is not mended 
their own, but derived from the posterior root. Dr. 1 

Professor Bennett thought it to be a matter of great importance that the Tables”? 
public should not be misled in supposing that the views of Mr. Lewes were new. The : 
On the contrary, it appeared to him that he was bringing us back to the times 4 ee 
of Aristotle, when it was supposed that the various acts and feelings of the lowed. b 
mind were seated ia the different organs and viscera of the body. Many phy- [Ry¢ States 
siologists had believed in the existence of asixth sense, but few in modern times Bi, be 
had imagined it to be possible for any sense whatever to exist without a brat. By: de 
A metaphysical examination of our own thoughts must convince us that there mage 
could be no sense or sensation similar to those of sight or hearing without the Br’ 
consciousness of impression, and that the conscious mind could not exist without 
a brain. The circumstance of frogs and animals hopping, flying, or performing 
other adaptive motions after decapitation, he considered should be regarded as Mr. ¢ 

| belonging to reflex actions, aud not as accompanied by sensation. The vague Examin: 
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bess with which the author used the terms sense, sentient, sensibility, and sensa- 
ion, was the probable cause of the fallacy which lay at the foundation of his 
easoning. 
In a paper by Dr. Rainy, ‘On the Structure and Mode of Formation of 
tarch Granules, according to the Principle of Molecular Coalescence,” the 
uthor showed that gum in solution precipitates starch in solution; that 
both these substances exist in all the parts of plants; and he believed these to 
be the conditions necessary for the formation of the starch granules of all plants. 
e pointed out that this process of formation of starch granules is a similar one 
o that which he has demonstrated to be one of molecular coalescence in the 
ormation of the spherical globules of carbonate of lime. 

The next paper was ‘On the Homologies of the Coats of Tunicata, with 
temarks on the Physiology of the Pallial Sinus System of Brachiopoda,” by 
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the Cod’ ohn D. Macdonald, Esq. 

COM pose! A paper was then read by Dr. Richard Fowler, ‘‘ On a Second Physiological 
y by othe fittempt to Unravel the Perplexities of the Hypothesis of Berkeley.” 

n of such Mr. A. Gages read a paper showing that hydrocyanic acid produces a different 
stated tha Meffect on albumen and caseine ; a mixture of albumen and hydrocyanic acid 


h of. thes 
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plways becoming darkly coloured after some time has elapsed, whilst a mixture 
f caseine and the same acid does not. 

Dr. Edward Smith gave a series of illustrations, derived from his experiments 
pn {the influence of foods, on the quantity of carbonic acid evolved from the 
ungs, with a view to show the source whence the carbon is thus immediately 
erived. He considered the subject in three points of view: First, as due to 
he immediate transformation into food; secondly, to the disengagement of 
arbonic acid already held in solution with soda in the blood; and, thirdly, to 
he transformation of tissue; and showed that the action of exertion, seasons, 
emperature, starch, sugar, tea, gluten and caseine, point to the two latter. 

Dr. Camps read a paper “ On Certain Subjective Sensations, with especial 
Reference to the Phenomena of Second Sight, Visions, and Apparitions ;” also 
paper “ On certain imperfectly recognised Functions of the Optic Thalami.” 
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E.—GEroGRAPHY AND ETHNOLOGY. 
President—Admiral Sir J. C. Ross. 
The business commenced by Dr. Norton Shaw reading ‘‘ Notes on the Lower 
Danube,” by Majer J. Stokes, R.E., bearing on the current, the coast, bars, and 
piers of that river, with its navigable uses. 

Mr. Cull read “* Memorandum of Earthquake at Erzeroum,” by Consul Dal- 
ell, detailing the nature and extent of the devastation caused by it. 

The next paper was a minute and interesting “ Description of Ghadames,” 

communicated by the Earl of Ripon, and read by Professor Geddes, King’s 

pCollege. At the conclusion of the paper, Mr. Craufurd and Mr. Cull made some 
remarks, by which it appeared that Ghadames is a district of Northern Sahara, 
fuhabited by a race distinguished from all the surrounding tribes in their customs 
and language. Both the country and people are very little known, and seem to 
have almost escaped the notice of travellers. 

Mr. Cull then read some interesting extracts from a letter of Dr. Kirk to 
Alexander Kirk, Esq., relating to the Livingstone Expedition, and communi- 
ated by Dr. Shaw. The extracts form the very latest intelligence which has 
eached England of the intrepid travellers, The opening date of the letter is Sept. 
22nd, 1858, and gives a very cheerfuland hopeful account of the expedition. The 
ton house had been built on a long narrow island on the Zambesi, named Expe- 
jition Island. 
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ll- known War was still going on between the Portuguese and the natives. 
ire. Tho epue chief dep6t was Chupanga. The place is not unhealthy to them, though 


some have been sick for a short time. Dr. Kirk had been attending some of the 
sick of the Portuguese army. They purpose to go to Tete, which is a fine place, 
ms soon as possible. The launch has been there, and has had the coal in 
They expected to start on October 6th, the day after the last date in the letter. 
» Dr. N. Shaw read ‘“ Notes on the proposed Railway Communications between 
sthe Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, vid the United States of America.” The paper 
contained a large amount of geographical and statistical information, and showed 
pthat the Americans strongly recommend the adoption of the route of the thirty- 
second parallel by Captains Pope and Parke in 1853 from Preston to Pimas 
pVillages, by Major Emory from Pimas Villages to mouth of Gila in 1848, by 
p Lieutenant Williamson in California in 1853. 

_ This was followed by the reading of a paper by Major Synge, R.E., on “‘ Rapid 
‘Communication between the Atlantic and Pacific, vid British North America.” 
» The other papers read were: “ Description of Passes through the Rocky 
pMountains,” by Dr. Hector, and communicated by Sir R. Murchison, and read 
by Dr. Shaw; ‘On the Geography of Southern Peru,” by W. Bollaert, F.R.G.S., 
read by Mr. Cull. 

On Tuesday the business commenced by Colonel James, R.E., Director of 
pthe Ordnance Survey, explaining his “‘ Geographical Projection of Two-thirds of 
pthe Sphere, and its Application to the Representation of the Stars,” and after- 
pWwards reading a paper ‘‘On the Roman Camp at Ardoch, and the Military 
» Works near it.” 

Captain Speke, R.N., read a paper “On the Commercial Resources of 
Zanzibar, on the East Coast of Africa.” 
_ Mr. A. Ameuney (a Syrian gentleman) read a paper “ On the Arabic-speak - 
ing Population of the World.” This interesting paper was delivered by Mr. 
Ameuney in good English, and with a pure pronunciation. It was a review of 
the history of the Arabic language. The author supported the claims of Arabic 
to be considered a distinct and original language, and not a branch of 
Hebrew, and asserted that it is one of the most facile and copious languages 
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e time known, The alphabet has twenty-nine letters, and there are 150,000 words in 
| the language, whereas in the English dictionary there are but 65,000 words. In 
1 of the [e°°Me respects, however, it is rather too copious. ‘ You have sword, scimitar, 


sand cutlass,” said the author; “but we have 150 names for this instrument of 
death, We have 160 for an old woman, 120 for the hyena, and I should feel 
ashamed to tell you how many for the lion, the camel, and the horse.” 

ln his concluding remarks, Mr. Ameuney incidentally mentioned, while 
Praising the Arabic poetry, that a great poet in that land was only e 
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sis pot fe Ytite say fifty or sixty lines during his lifetime. Man has ever been com- 
; mended in Arabia for three objects—women, horses, and poetry. 

iat the Sete: Macgowan then delivered an address ‘‘On the Chinese Genealogical 

-onew. Me fles. 

aprned | ‘The other papers read were: ‘‘On Meteorology, with reference to Travelling, 

of the [4 the Measurement of the Height of Mountains,” by Admiral Fitzroy, fol- 

y phy- ‘owed by a few interesting remarks from Sir Edward Belcher; “ On the Laws 

’ times )of Consanguinity and Descent of the Iroquois,” by Dr. W. Camps. After this, 

brain. there being no more papers to be read, Mr. Crawford, who had occupied the 

+ there hair during the greater part of the day, adjourned the Section until next 

ut the [p-°@%, at Oxford. 

rithout I’.—Economic SciENcCE AND STATISTICS. 

yrming President—Colonel Syxes, M.P. 

ded a8 § Mr. J. Pope Hennesey read a paper “ On some results of the Society of Arts 

vague- BExamination,” reviewing the history of the movement and approving of its 


results. 











Professor George Wilson, of Edinburgh, gave some interesting statistics on 
Colour-Blindness. In regard to the statistics of this subject, Dalton computed 
the proportion of colour-blind people to be 12 per cent. Pierre Prevot, the cele- 


brated Swiss observer, made it as high as 5 per cent. In the statisites which Prof. 
Wilson had published he had made it 1 in 55. Out of 1154 people whom he had 


examined, 21 confounded red, 3 green, 19 brown and green, 25 blue and green— 
making in all 65. The Professor concluded by urging the importance of the 
subject in relation to railways and steamships, and the impropriety of employ- 
ing colour-blind people in such professions, where danger arose from mistaking 
coiours. 

Colonel Sykes, F.R.S., read a long and important paper “ On the Past, Pre- 
seut, and Prospective Financial Condition of British India,” from which the 
following conclusions may be deduced: 1. That expenditure in the military 
branch of the service could be reduced, whilst the highest efficiency was preserved 
2. That the progressive increase of debt was necessary and inevitable. It was 
an object to link the interests of the native capitalists in India with those of the 
British Government through the medium of pecuniary obligations. 3. That the 
pressure of the interest of the debt of India in relation to its revenues in 1857, 
before the mutiny, was 7°19 per cent., and the debt 1°79 years purchase of reve- 








nue. Since the mutiny it was, after all, only 9°34 per cent. and the purchas 
2°43. 4. That the revenues of India have increased toa greater ratio than the 


interest of the debt. 5. That there was a satisfactory prospect in the ultimat 

productive working of the amount of silver, which has been poured into India 
and remained there since 1800, which was, in fact, the balance of trade in favour 
of India. 6. That on a right understanding of the past financial condition of 
India, and a proper knowledge of the resources of the country, depended the 
success of the hazardous experiment of increased taxation. 7. That there was 
ample proof of the progressive financial strength of the Government, of in- 
creasing confidence on the part of the public mind, and of the large disposabl 

capital in India. 8. That the finances were gradually and steadily growing 
healthy, as shown by Parliamentary paper, No. 201, Session 2. 

A long and animated debate succeeded this paper, the reading of which, and 
the consequent discussion, occupying the remainder of the day. 

On Tuesday Lord Monteagle took the chair, on account of the absence of 
Colonel Sykes from indisposition. 

The first paper read was ‘* On Popular Investments,” by Sir John S. Forbes 
Dr. M‘Gowan read a paper ‘On the Trade Currency of China ;” and Colonel 
Shortrede one “On Decimal Coinage.” Mr. J. Valentine read a paper “ On the 
Vital, Economic, and other Statistics of Aberdeen,” from which it would appear 
that the “gude folk” of the “ granite city ” die harder, marry less, save more 
money, and are in many respects “ cannier,” than any other folk in Scotland. 

A paper “ On the British Trade with India,”’ prepared by Mr. R. Valpy, was 
read by the Secretary. 

The Rev. W. Caine, A.M., read a paper “ On the Progress of Public Opinion 
with respect to the L produced by the Traffic in Intoxicating Drink, as at 
present regulated by L He advocated the Permissive Bill, which proposed 
power to suppress the traffic if two-thirds of the community were in 

















to give the 
its favour. 

Mr. Valentine then read a paper, “‘ Notes on Illegitimacy in the City of 
Aberdeen, compared with the Principal Towns of Scotland.” 

J. Pope Hennessey, Esq., M.P., read a paper ‘On some Questions relating to 
the Incidence of Taxation.” 

Colonel Sir J. Alexander read a paper ‘‘On the Arts of Camp Life.’ 
paper embraced useful facts and suggestions for travellers. 

paper “On the Peterhead Whale and Seal Fisheries of Greenland and 
Davis’ Straits,” communicated by Mr. Peach, was read. In 1788 one vessel 
went to Greenland and brought one tun of oil thence; in 1855, 27 vessels sailed 
for Greenland, and brought 15 whales, 131,049 seals == 1914 tuns—the best 
Greenland fishing. The total produce from Greenland for 68 years was—2045 
whales, 917,211 seals, 29,391 tuns oil. The totals for Davis’ Straits during the 
same period were 1617 whales, 7965 seals, and 16,876 tuns of oil. Approximate 
value of produce of the fishings for 71 years, from 1788 to 1858, 2,323,: 

This finished the reading of papers in this section, which was accordingly 
adjourned. 

The President (Col. Sykes) had a paper on the list—subject, ‘“ Statistics of 
Civil Justice in Bengal: the Government versus the Poor Defendant, and the 
Poor Suitor versus the Government ;” but, owing to the absence of the author, 
the paper was not read. 


His 
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G.—MEcHANICAL SECTION. 
President—The Rev. Professor W1Lx1s. 

Mr. Alexander Gibb, C.E., Aberdeen, read a very long paper descriptive of 
the granite quarries in Aberdeen and Kincardineshire. 

Mr. Gerrard, of Gordon’s Hospital, performed some experiments illustrating 
the motion of the Gyroscope. 

On Tuesday, Mr. William Fairbairn, F.R.S., read a paper “On Experi- 
mental Researches to determine the Density of Steam at all Temperatures,” 
These experiments to determine the law of density of steam would tend to solve 
a hitherto almost untouched problem, and were being conducted on an entirely 
novel and original principle. The density of steam had been determined wit! 
accuracy by direct experiments at the temperature of 212°, and at that tempe- 
rature only, by the method of Dumas. At 212° Fahr., its density is such that 
its yolume is 1670 times that of the water which produced it. Several years 
ago Dr. Joule and Professor William Thomson announced, as the result of 
applying the new dynamical theory of heat to the law of Carnot, that, for tem- 
peratures above 212° Fabr., there is a very considerable deviation from the 
gaseous laws in the case of steam. Later, in 1858, Professor Macquarrie 
Rankine has given a new theoretical formula for the density of steam, indepen- 
dent of Gay Lussac’s law, and confirmatory of Professor Thomson’s surmise. 
But, as yet, these speculations require the evidence and verification of direct 
experiment. The dens of steam is ascertained by vaporising a known 
weight of water in a glass globe of known capacity, and noting the exact 
temperature at which the whole of the water becomes converted into steam. 
From these three elements—volume, weight, and temperature—the specific 
gravity is known. In pursuing this method, the temperature of saturation, ¢ r 
temperature at which the whole of the moisture is converted into steam, whilst 
no part of the steam is superheated, must be determined with the utmost 
accuracy, or the results are of no value. This difficult process has been accom- 














plished by means of what may be called the “saturation gauge,” and it is in 
this that the novelty of the present experiments consists. The results obtained 
by Mr. Fairbairn’s experiments were these—one cubic inch of water expands 






tic inches of steam at 212 degs. Fahrenheit; into 882 cubic inches 
m at 251 degs. Fahrenheit; and into 400 cubic inches at 304 degs. Fah- 
renheit; and so on. 

Mr. Adam Topp, Aberdeen, exhibited a number of ingenious Models of Fire~ 
Escapes, invented by himself, for preserving life on land and water. 











Mr. Andrew Henderson read a paper on “ Indian River Steamers and Tow- 
boats,” giving an account of their improved construction for light draft, and cay a- 


bility for cargo, and fittings, conducive to their manageability in shallow rapid 
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rivers, and showing the practical value of the dynamometer in indicating the 
resistance of vessels in tow, at different speeds and loads, with the results of 
test-trials made in England. 

The remaining papers read were: ‘On Gas Carriages for Lighting Railway 
Carriages with Coal-gas instead of Oil,” by Mr. G. Hart; ‘On Coal-pit Acci- 
dents,” by Captain J. Addison ; “On a Deep-sea Pressure Gauge,” by Mr. H. 
Johnson; and * On a Patent Dix Pan for Evaporating Saccharine Solutions in 
Low Temperature,” by Mr. Davis. 

On Monday night, the 19th, a lecture was delivered by the Very Rev. Dr. 
Robins yn, of Armagh, in the Music Hall, ‘‘On Electric Discharges in Highly- 
Rarified Media.” The lecture was well attended, and the experiments by which 
it was illustrated were brilliantly successful. 

he second Conversazione was held on Tuesday night, the 20th inst., and 
was extremely well attended. 

A meeting of the General Committee was held in the Library at one o’clock 
on Wednesday, Dr. Robinson presiding. The grants of money for scientific 
objects to the amount of 930/., including 500/. to the Kew Observatory, were 
passed unanimously. The reports of the various sectional committees were read 
by the secretary, and approved of. 

The concluding meeting took place in the Music Hall on Wednesday after- 
noon at three o'clock, Sir D. Brewster presiding. After thanks had been voted 
to the Lord Provost, magistrates, and town council of the city of Aberdeen; to 
Mr. Thomson of Banchory; to the nobility and gentry of the county of Aber- 
deen; to the principals and members of Senatus of the two colleges and univer- 
sity of Aberdeen, and particularly to the Marischal College for the use of their 
buildings; to the committees of the archeological and photographic exhibi- 
tions; to the Philosophical Society and other bodies, for their kindly welcome 
of the British Association ; and after due acknowledgments given: — 

Professor Phillips stated the financial results of the meeting, viz.: old life- 
members, 183 ; old annual members, 122, paying 123/.; new life-members, 26, 
paying 260/.; new annual members, 180, paying 360/.; associates, 1199, paying 
1199/.; ladies, 821, 8212; foreigners, 20—giving a total of 2551 tickets and 
27631, compared with 1700 tickets and 1931/. at Leeds last year. This had been 
the most successful registered meeting. i 

Reports from Sections recommending papers to be printed entire in the 

Association proceedings were then read. 

_ It was recommended from Section G that a committee be appointed to con- 
tinue the inquiry into the performance of steam vessels, to embody the facts in 
the form now referred to the association, and to report proceedings to the next 
meeting. That the attention of the committee be also directed to the obtaining 
of information respecting the performance of vessels under sail, with a view to 
comparing the results of the two powers of wind and steam, in order to their 
most effective and economical combination. That 150/. be placed at their 
disposal for this purpose. 

A committee was appointed, of which Sir David Brewster and Colonel Sykes 
are members, to report to the next meeting at Oxford on the scientific objects 
which may be sought for by continuing the balloon ascents, formerly undertaken, 
to great altitudes. ; 

‘he Committee of Section A. having represented the probable importance of 
ecasional telegraphic communication between a few widely-separated ports of 
Great Britain and Ireland, by whick warning may be given of storms, the 
General Committee now recommended application to the Board of Trade for such 
in arrangement as may further this object authoritatively. The chairman, in 

‘onnection with this matter, remarked that even on this north-east coast these 
communications might be of vital importance, as many of them would recollect 
1 sad loss of life among fishermen, that occurred from a storm not many years 
ago. By timely communication from the southward such disasters might be 
averted or mitigated. 

_ The Committee of Section E. recommended that the British Association 
should express to her Majesty’s Government, through the proper authorities, its 
oncurrence in the application made by the Royal Geographical Society to the 
First Lord of the Treasury, to further a proposed expedition, under Captain 


to ascertain if the White Nile has its main source in the Great Nyanza 









Speke, 
Lake. 
_ Section G. recommended that the Committee on Patent Laws be re-appointed, 
for the furtherance of the objects set forth in their report presented to the Asso- 
ciation at this meeting. 
Professor Sharpey gave notice of a motion for next meeting (at Oxford), 
t 


that a perman nd distinct Section of Anatomy and Physiology be esta- 
bitahad f. / ¢ A 
aisdbed, ina 





ion to that of Zoology and Botany. 
Sir D. Brewster then adjourned the meeting to meet at Oxford in June, 1860. 
On Thursday morning about 150 presidents and other office-bearers of sec- 
led by the train from Aberdeen to Banchory 





tions, &c., proceeded by y, and thence by 
posting to Balmoral, by special invitation of her Majesty. 
SUPPLY AND PURIFICATION OF WATER. 
) ive thought it the most convenient form to give md ummary of the whole of 
s tish Association, adding more ¢ ports of some of the 








nost important papers read. 

Ww HAVE SELECTED THIS PAPER as worthy of a more 
amplified report, because it appears to us to be one of the most 
important, if not the most important communication produced by this 
meeting of the British Association. The discovery of Mr. Spencer that 
ozone is merely polarised oxygen solves a problem which has hitherto 
puzzled all the scientific men of Europe, and his method of puri- 
lying water will render certain a pure and unadulterated supply of 
this prime necessary to towns and: cities hitherto deprived of such a 
blessing. 

Mr. Thomas Spencer, the author of this paper, is already known to the 
world of science as one of the most competent and ingenious chemists of the 
lay. Among his other discoveries may be mentioned that of the Electro- 
type—that valuable process which now occupies such a prominent position 
among our manufactures, and for which, as has been proved over and 
over again, the world is mainly indebted to his researches. 

i 


ippiy ¢ ! Purification of Water, by Thomas Spencer, F qs F.C.S. 
I * « -—- 


je. ge. ie a D fore Section B, Chem istry, on Saturday, Sept. 17. President, 
A/T £40 it VAL Y, 

re author stated that, from an extended practice for a number of years in 
relation to the chemistry of water for the supply of towns, he became convinced 
that the available quantity of pure water in these islands was decreasing, whilst 
it was evident the demand for this primary necessary of life was undergoing an 
annual increase—in short, that in the more cultivated districts the supply was 
every year becoming less capable of meeting the demand. From continuous 
personal observation of many of the water-bearing districts of Great Britain, he 
had now found many shallow springs dried up, or gradually becoming so, whilst 
the beds of small streams, where water was formerly known to flow pretty regu- 
























larly, were almost dry, except in times of flood. This had a corresponding effect 
the depth of the water of most rivers, but was especially felt of late years 
those that were navigable. The bearing of this state of things on our availat); 
water was to increase the quantity of its organic impurity, inversely with tj, 
amount of its supply. These effects he would show were chiefly due to increasjy, 
drainage. : 

An additional and important source of the impurity of river water ar 
from the now legalised efflux of excremental matters into common sewers, 4); 
thence into rivers, by which they were rendered equally fertile sources of diseay 
to the cesspools they had superseded. In short, wherever population was, ry. 
ning waters were becoming more and more polluted with the matters whi 
formerly went to maintain the fertility of the soil. Nor was it necessary; 
remind the members of that section that agriculturists had to resort to anothe 
hemisphere to make up the deficiency. So obvious had this evil become, that th; 
aid of chemistry had been universally called for to devise some means of eutrappizy 
the riches which were thus squandered in the ocean. Although prophecies as; 
the results of contemporaneous operations were attended with considerable ris 
yet he would venture to predict that the chemical efforts now being made 
utilise sewage must prove abortive, simply because they were commenced at tly 
wrong end of the sewer. That modes were known to chemists fully equal to th: 
extraction of all the nitrogenous and phosphoric constituents of diluted sewage 
there could be no doubt. ; 

The real question as regarded any of these operations was not as to whethe 
it could be done, but whether, when done, the products would repay the cost 
obtaining them—a consummation which was far from probable. At the sam 
time the chances of success would be much greater if the attempts to utili 
these matters were undertaken at less distance from their source, and previ 
to their destructive dilution with water. As it was however, this had the 
of causing the inhabitants of towns to resort to distant quarters for water, : 
replace that which they formerly obtained in sufficient abundance from 
rivers. 

As already stated, shallow springs were becoming extinct, whilst supplis 
from wells could only be obtained by carrying them to greater depths, and thos 
had to be sunk far apart, to ensure an extended conoid of percolation. Thi 
general diminution of spring water was almost entirely due to the vastly 
increased drainage that had taken place of late years. The greater part of ti 
rain that was formerly allowed to percolate the substratification, and thene 
issue at lower levels, as spring water, was now carried off the land by means ¢! 
deep drainage, and drain pipes, into the adjoining brooks, in a few hours. Thy 
contrast between this and the former state of things was not unlike tha 
witnessed after rain had fallen on two roofs, the one thatched, the ot 
slated. For hours after the last shower, water trickled from the eaves of th 
thatch, whilst a few minutes served to obliterate all trace of moisture from t! 
slates. 

But in addition to this—the same condition of things had the importa 
effect of diminishing our rainfall as well, so that not only was it rapidly carrie 
off the land, but, as a direct consequence, every year drainage itself had les 
water to deal with. This result arose as follows: the larger amount of dr 
surface resulting from excessive drainage had two distinct effects, each depen 
dent on the other. One was to diminish the amount of evaporation, and therely 
cause fewer clouds, whilst the same absence of moist surfaces prevented cloud: 
from other quarters being attracted; consequently their aqueous contents 
were not so liable to be discharged on the now well-drained tracts s 
formerly. 

Though the operation of these circumstances on our climate were descrilel 
at considerable length, yet this part of the subject was so extensive as to caus 
the author to leave many important points untouched. In concluding the firs 
part of his communication, that he might briefly exemplify the principles he hal 
set forth, Mr. Spencer put it to his auditory, if, when speaking of formerly moist 
or ill-drained districts in recently-discovered tracts, they did not constantly hea 
of the meliorating influence which had been effected on climate by cutting dow2 
forests and draining marshes; and was not this always followed by a lessening 
vainfall? And again: he asked, if these sources of evaporation were thus cut 
off, was it not obvious that the natural process of cloud-forming must to tla! 
extent be decreased, and therefore less rain be likely to fall? Besides, were no: 
most observers agreed in opinion, that clouds are attracted wherever theres 
wide-spread moisture, and as a consequence, is their rain not discharged mor 
abundantly and frequently at those parts of the surface, than where moistur 
to the same extent does not exist ? 

In corroboration of what had been stated, he added, that the most relial 
meteorological observations of the last forty years exhibited a cor 
decrease of rainfall, at least in the more southern parts of this island; whils! 
during the same period the extent of the drainage area had been steady 
advancing. He had no intention of doubting that the benefits of improved 
drainage were of a high character, and almost equally so those arising from th: 
absence of accumulations of filth near our dwellings. Both were the inevitabl: 
results of our advancing civilisation, though each might be made to underg 
some wholesome modification. Meanwhile, great as their benefits undoubtedly 
were, his present object would be attained if he succeeded in calling attentioi 
to the vast though hitherto overlooked cost at which they were obtained. 

His opinions as to the results of drainage, together with the probable ediects 
of sewer water on the quality of our domestic supply, were first published 
the author in 1846. Since that period, all his very ample opportunities 
practical observation have added certainty to those opinions. It being thus eviden! 
that the quantity as well as the general quality of our water supply was rapidly 
deteriorating, it struck him that some efficient and cheap mode of effecting 1'3 
purification would be attended with great public benefit. Accordingly, in 1802, 
he began to devote himself to the subject, which he had now brought, he trustes, 
to a most successful issue. 

At the commencement of his researches, the opinions of all the authorities 
with regard to the probability of purifying water by artificial means we? 
summed up at the conclusion of the report drawn up by the Government 
missioners, “On the Supply of Water to the Metropolis.” These gentleme2 
there said that ‘water cannot be deprived of matter held in solution by avy 
practical modification of the process of filtration.” This was the state of t 
subject when entered on by him. His object, from the beginniug, was to (ls 
cover the mode by which nature converted impure coloured surface water 1! 
colourless spring water; the operation being apparently one of filtration. Hs 
first experiments were made with a view of throwing some light on the phil 
sophy of filtration as ordinarily practised, he having some reason to believe th® 
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the process, when most effective, did not so much depend on mechanical pril- 
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ciples as was generally supposed. To determine this point, a long series of ve num, anc 
interesting experiments were related, which resulted in showing that proper!y- It can | 
conducted filtration (ie. where the gravitatirz power of the water is not" @ named it 
excess) is dependent on a lateral attractive action exercised by the sand,or OMe = The 
medium through which the process is performed, this being in addition to indebted 
downward action of gravitation. His next object was to discover what boci— taid befo 


in nature exercised this newly-discovered attractive power the best. Alte 
try ing a number of experiments with various descriptions of rocks and minera* 
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all of which were described to the section, he found that those containing pro- 
toxide of iron (even where it was chemically combined with other substances) 
effected the filtration of water better than any other. Acting on the idea thus sug- 
gested, he found the same oxide, when isolated in thestateof ‘‘ magnetic oxide,” not 
only to free water from turbidity more effectually than an equal thickness of sand, 
put to effect its decoloration with marvellous rapidity ; whilst the other earthy 
substances entering into the composition of the same rocks, such as silica and 
alumina were, in the latter respect, perfectly inert by themselves. From this, it 
appeared that the protoxide of iron, as magnetic oxide—a substance which 
enters into the composition of so many rocks—was one of nature’s chief agents of 

urification. Here the author referred to a series of experiments he had made, 
showing that the commonly-received opinion, that light and air alone effected 
the purification of water, was erroneous. For example, he had put coloured bog 
water into shallow glass pans, in which it was fully exposed to both these 
agencies for several weeks—evaporation being compensated by distilled water— 
but without any change being apparent in its colour. This result, so contrary 
to what might have been expected a priori, led him to refer the natural process 
to the agency of some other body which probably exercised a catalytic action on 
the atmospheric oxygen, and thereby induced this gas to combine with the 
noxious impurities existing in the water. Nor was he mistaken in this surmise, 
as the results so amply related in the paper, together with the experiments 
exhibited to the section, sufficiently attest. A very striking one was made with 
some bog water, much darker in colour than ordinary porter, which had been 
procured from the soakings of an Aberdeenshire peat bed. This water was 
deprived of its colour almost instantaneously. 

To appreciate this result it is to be remembered that no known agency had 
been able to effect a similar one before. Since soft water had became so much 
an object for manufacturing purposes, to effect the decoloration of that of bogs 
had remained a problem unsolved by chemists. Not only was it now evident 
that this water could be deprived of all trace of colour, but it was rendered 
bright, clear, and perfectly free from taste. Several who partook of it pro- 
nounced it to be equal in these respects to spring water. Above all, the means 
by which the change was effected were exceedingly simple. The coloured water 
was poured into a glass vessel containing a layer of about five inches of equal 
parts of coarse sand, and a hard ferruginous substance, perfectly magnetic, on 
which the water issued forth with great rapidity, perfectly colourless, 

The action of the oxide, however, was far from being confined to the de- 
coloration of bog water. It equally affected every impurity to which water 
was subjected—even that of the London sewers it rendered harmless, and void 
of odour and taste. Besides which, it had resulted from the experiments of 
Professors Brande and Clark, that soft water treated by the magnetic oxide had 
no action on lead. 

Perhaps the most extraordinary circumstance was, that the magnetic filtering 
medium itself suffered no deterioration after any period of operation. Its province 
was confined to forcing the oxygen in the water into combination with the colour- 
ing matter, and thus converting it into carbonic acid, which gas conferred fresh- 
ness and salubrity on all waters in which it was found. In this result the occult 
action of catalysis was, for the first time in the history of science, brought at 
will into useful every-day operation. In explanation of this the author entered 
on the received notions of what was really understood by the term “ catalysis.’’ 
He thought it might be satisfactorily shown that the substances inducing 
this action did so in virtue of the power they had to alter the molecular 
arrangement of the bodies they acted on—as a magnet alters the arrange- 
ment of iron filings, even at a distance. Moreover, he believed he was ina 
position to show that the phenomenon was strictly identical with electro- 
polarisation. 

In the experiment he had exhibited there could, he believed, exist no doubt 
that the magnetic oxide of the filter attracted the oxygen to its surface, and 
when there it necessarily became polarised. Whilst in that state, and only whilst in 
that state, it combined with theorganic colouring matter to form a new substance. 
But the most startling circumstance he had to relate was, that the oxygen when 
in this state of polarity was neither more nor less than ozone—that fugitive body, 
of hitherto doubtful origin, which had become so much identified of late with 
atmospheric salubrity. This novel proposition was illustrated by exhibiting « 
larger amount of oxygen converted instantaneously into ozone by the action of 
the magnetic oxide on an alcoholic solution of gum guaiacum, than, perhaps, 
had ever been witnessed in the same compass before. Though the President 
evidently had not leant to the author's theory, this unlooked-for proof 
of it elicited his admiration. The author stated that this was only one 
among many modes he possessed of demonstrating the same fact, viz., 
that ozone was polarised oxygen. A still stronger proof was, that the 
poles of a galvanic battery immersed in the guaiacum solution of alconol 
produced ozone in the same manner, but only at the oxygen pole. But what 
he ventured to believe amounted to confirmation was, that a similar effect 
was not produced in a solution with absolute alcohol, water being thus essential, 
that its oxygen might undergo polarity, or, in fact, ozonification. Mr. Spencer 
further stated that, according to his experiments, he had found that most sub- 
stances in nature containing protoxide of iron exercised this power of ozonifying 
oxygen. No matter whether this now important oxide was locked up in che- 
mical combination with other bodies, still the power was more or less 
exercised through the solid covering. The existence of ozone in the atmosphere, 
therefore, need be no longer a problem, as he had proved by his experiments that 
air whilst passing over substances of this character became ozonified by contact 
alone. Henceforth we could account for the salubrity of some winds as com- 
pared with others. But the ferruginous suboxide was not the only one that ex- 
ercised this important function, as several other metallic suboxides which he 
enumerated partook of the same power, though in less degree. Peroxide 
(ordinary rust) on the other hand, or metallic iron, was perfectly inert. He 
also found that several gum resins and tars exercised a similar power, though 

mn less degree, over oxygen. 

_ The author now gave an account of a new compound magnetic body which 
ne had succeeding in making to enable him better to carry out the purification 
o water on a large scale. Though the magnetic oxide he had first obtained 
from the white carbonate of iron was very effective, yet it had a tendency to be 
reduced to powder by attrition. He became apprehensive, therefore, it might 
ultim ately interfere with the rapidity of his filtering operations. This led him 
to seek some mode of procuring a harder and less friable body. After various 
*xperiments he had been successful beyond his anticipations. By very simple 
- "ans he had formed a magnetic body from the hitherto refractory Cumberland 
hematite. The new substance consists of iron, oxygen, and carbon—an equiva- 
‘ent of each; its atomic number is therefore 42. Specimens of the new 
‘ody were exhibited to the section. It appeared very hard, and when polished 
ad a black metallic lustre. It was said to be as incorrodible as gold or plati- 
num, and is highly magnetic. Its purifying powers were stated to be very great. 
It can be manufactured very cheaply. Mr. Spencer, as its discoverer, had 
named it—protocarbide of iron. 

._ The chairman, at the close of the paper, was sure the section would feel much 
indebted to Mr. Spencer for the valuable nature of the practical results he had 
‘aid before them. Though much struck with the ozone-forming experiment in 
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support of the theory, yet he (the chairman) hardly felt himself at liberty to 
give his adhesion fully to Mr. Spencer’s views regarding the nature of ozone. 
There was another mode of testing the matter, however, which he named, and 
which, if successful with the magnetic oxide, might carry more conviction to 
his mind. Mr. Spencer stated that he had never considered the mode named by 
the chairman as being the best test of the presence of ozone. i 

However, at the following meeting of the section this experiment was suc- 
cessfully performed by Mr. Spencer, in the presence of the chairman, thus 
affording an additional proof that ozone is only polarised oxygen, and that 
Nature is not confined to one mode for its production. aie 


On the Production of Colour and the Theory of Light, by G. John Smith, Esq., 
M.A., of Perth Academy, read before the Physical Section of the British 
ciation at Aberdeen on the 17th of September. 

Tue following paper is deemed to be of sufficient importance to be given in 
greater detail than could be afferded in our condensed summary. The author 
said that in attempting to explain certain natural phenomena, he could not 
satisfy himself by applying the principles of either theory of light; that many 
natural phenomena indicated beats or vibrations in the luminous ether very 
different from what science taught. That is, that there were greater intervals 
between them than Newton had demonstrated and scientific men believed. He 
therefore endeavoured to contrive a machine which should be able to make as 
many revolutions or beats in a second as he considered the effective vibrations 
of light were repeated in a second of time, and argued that by certain 
contrivances to produce light and shade in alternate yibrations he 
should produce colour. In plain terms, he had come to believe that 
colour is formed by alternate light and shade in various proportions. To prove 
this he caused a white rag to revolve at various speeds on a black surface. His 
first experiment was to move a small slip of white cardboard over a black sur- 
face. By this motion he obtained a distinct blue. Afterwards, in different 
weather, the same thing produced a puryz.e. He then made a disc with 
five concentric rings : one ring was painted one-third black, the rest of the ring 
being white; the next ring was two-thirds black and one-third white; the 
next was three-fourths black and one-fourth white; and the fifth half 
black and half white. This disc when made to revolve became com- 
pletely coloured. There were no more blacks or whites visible, but five 
rings of different colours. On a bright day, with white clouds in the sky, the 
first ring was of alight green, much yellow; second ring, purple very blue ; 
third ring, nearly as first; fourth ring, purple, darker than second; fifth ring, 
pink. By means of eccentric movements a great variety of colours was obtained, 
amongst others a pure red and various shades of purple, pink, yellow, and blue 
There was a great variety of discs, each having on it a different proportion of 
black and white. It was by such processes that the author was led to believe 
that he had demonstrated that colour is produced by a mixture of light and 
shadow at various intervals, and at least he was satisfied that the experiments 
were original and not to be explained by the present recognised laws. The 
author produced the same results by cutting out spaces in the white card and 
causing it to revolve on a black surface. He produced also similar phenomena 
by causing these figures to revolve when held perpendicularly and to take the 
appearance of coloured solids. He also caused these colours to be reflected on a 
white surface from the revolving disc. These experiments and the views 
drawn from them were used for the purpose of giving a theory of the prism t 
be published in detail ; and, referring to the consequences of his experiments, the 
author said that, remarkable as these experiments are, they are not more re- 
markable than the results they lead to. They prove the homogeneity of the 
ether;, they prove the undulatory hypothesis, but oppose the undulatory 
theory ; they enable us to dispense with the different refrangibilities of the rays 
of light, as taught by Newton; they remove the necessity for the supposition of 
different lengths of waves or of a disposition in matter to produce waves of 
different lengths; they help to explain many of the phenomena of what is 
called the polarisation of light; they give a new explanation of prismatic re- 
fraction, and explain in a plain and simple manner many very interesting 
natural phenomena. 
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DRAMATIC NEWS. 
| er OLYMPIC was opened for the season on Saturday night. No novelty 


was presented ; the bill of fare containing Mr. ‘tom Taylor’s drama, 
Mr 
I 





“ Payable on Demand,” Mr. Oxenford’s “ Retained for the Defence,” and 
Charles Dance’s two-act drama, ‘A Morning Call.” 

The Princess’s also opened for the winter season, under the management of 
Mr. Augustus Harris, on Saturday night. Three new pieces were produced. 
The first is an ‘‘ adaptation” from the French, by Mr. Oxenford. The original 
story is called ‘‘ L’Histoire d’un Jeune Homme Pauvre,”’ and was produced at 
the Porte St. Martin some short time back. The “adaptation” is entitled 
‘“‘Tyy Hall.” The cast of this piece includes Messrs. H. Bland, H. Widdicomb, 
Frank Matthews, Meadows, Graham, and Garden; Miss Kate Saville and Mrs 
Charles Young. After this piece, the National Anthem was sung, Mme. Ruders- 
dorff and Miss Isaacs executing the solo parts; and to this tollowed what is 
called in the bills “‘ A Dramatic Tableau, in Watteau Colours,” by Mr. Planché 
This entertainment is a species of interlude, or ballet with dialogue; and Miss 
Louisa Keeley, Miss Carlotta Leclercq, Mile. Villier, M. Petit, and Mr. Saker 
appear in it. During the short time the Princess’s has been closed the interior 
has been thoroughly renovated, a new chandelier has been put up, and many 
small but important alterations have been made, tending to the comfort of visitors. 

The Adelphi opened on Monday night, and is now presenting a revival of 
Messrs. Bourcicault and Kenney’s drama, ‘The Willow Copse;” the principal 
characters by Messrs. B. Webster, David Fisher, J. L. Toole, Paul Bedford, and 
Miss Henrietta Sims and Mrs. Alfred Mellon (Miss Woolgar). The second piece 
is the dramatic sketch, ‘‘One Touch of Nature,” which Mr. Webster played a 
short time back for his own benefit, and in which the parts are sustained by 
himself, Messrs. Billington and Moreland, and Miss H. Sims. Finally, a new 
farce, by Mr. J. M. Morton, called “‘ Love and Hunger,” the principal characters 
in which are played by Messrs. David Fisher, Paul Bedford, C. Selby, and C.J 
Smith, Miss Kate Kelly and Miss Laidlaw. Mr. Byron’s burlesque, ** The Babes 
in the Wood,” and “‘ Good for Nothing,” are also occasionally played. 

The St. James’s Theatre opens to-day (Saturday) under the management of 
Mr. F. B. Chatterton, with a new comedy called “‘The Widow’s Wedding,” 
played by Messrs. S. Emery, Barrett, and C. Manders; Mesdames Katherine 
Hickson, Murray, Eliza Arden, and Manders. After which, a new burlesque by 
Mr. Leicester Buckingham, entitled “ Virginius; or, the Trialsof a Fond Papa,” 
in which Messrs. Barrett, C. Young, and Francis, and Mesdames Frank Mat- 
thews, Clara St. Casse, Lydia Thompson, and a numerous corps de ballet will 
appear. To conclude with “A Dead Shot.” 

At the Strand a new piece called ‘‘ The Great Russian Bear,’’ by Mr. Thomas 
Morton, is announced for production on Monday night. 
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ART AND ARTISTS. 


TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 


LIFE-SIZE PORTRAIT OF WILLIAM HARVEY, ESQ., Mayor of 
i Salford, has been painted (at the suggestion of some of his private 
friends) by Mr. Charles Mercier. A committee has been formed with the 
view of raising the money to purchase the portrait, and present it to the 
museum in Peel Park. 

Photographs of the original drawings by Raffaelle in the Royal Library at 
Windsor have been recently taken at the expense of his Royal Highness the 
Prince Consort, and the negatives presented to the Science and Art Department 
of the Committee of Council of Education, from which impressions will be sup- 
plied to schools of art and the public generally at the cost of the paper and 
printing. 

A meeting of the sub-committee for the Wallace Monument took place on 
Thursday, the 22nd, in the Fine Art Gallery, St. Vincent-street, Glasgow. Mr. 
Rochead explained that there were excellent quarries of trap and freestone at 

he base of the Abbey-Craig, and stated that he was quite of opinion that his 
plans might be carried out for 50007. The committee, with a view of getting 
the foundation stone laid this year, instructed Mr. Rochead to get his plans 
measured, and specifications issued. 

The inauguration of the monument to the memory of Joseph Hume at 
Montrose took place on Saturday last, in the presence of 6000 to 10,000 
persons, A monster procession, comprising representatives of the principal 
trades, proceeded through the town with flags, models, and devices symbolical 
of the handicrafts of the workmen. On arriving in front of the Town-house, 
where the monument is placed, Mr. Thomas Napier, Provost of Montrose, 
delivered a short inaugural address, during which the statue was uncovered. 
The statue, we may add, is universally admired, and great credit is bestowed on 
Mr. Marshall, the sculptor, for this noble and lifelike piece of art. 

To enable the public to derive full advantage from the photographic nega- 
tives made officially for the Science and Art Department, from rare and 
valuable objects in public and other collections, British and foreign, the Com- 
mittee of Couneil on Education has caused an office for the sale of photographic 
impressions from such negatives to be established at the South Kensington 
Museum, which will be opened on Monday, the 3rd of October. Photographic 
negatives made by order of the trustees of the British Museum, and for the War 
and other Government offices, will also be sold. The tariff for unmounted 
impressions will be as follows:—A single impression the dimensions of which 
contain less than 40 square inches—e. g. 5 inches by 7, or 4 inches by 8, 5d. 
Above 40 square inches, 23d. should be added for every 20 square inches or 
under. A detailed list of the objects photographed is printed, price 2d. The 
department does not charge itself with the mounting of impressions, as the 
public is able to do this for itself. 

The British consul at Honolulu is raising subscriptions for the erection of a 

nument to Captain Cook at Kealakeakua Bay, on the spot where he fell. 
Afier a local subscription has provided for a granite obelisk, he suggests an 
appeal for subscriptions “ throughout the world” to erect on Diamond Head, or 
elsewhere, a memorial in some degree more commensurate with Cook's fame. 

: A statue of Notre Dame de France, of extraordinary dimensions, is in course 
of erection on the Rocher de Corneille, near Le Puy (department of Haute- 
Loire). The statue itself will be about fifty-three feet high, and a staircase in 

inside will give access to the head, whence there will be an extensive 
panoramic view. The statue is of iron, cast in pieces from guns taken at 
Sebastopol. 

The Academy of the Beaux Arts of the Institute, at its sitting on Saturday. 
awarded the grand prizes for painting, the subject being, as we have before 
announced, ‘‘ Coriolanus taking refuge with Tullus, General of the Volscians.” 
The first grand prize was given to M. Benjamin Ullmann, pupil of MM. Drol- 
ling and Picott ; and the second to M. Jules Joseph Lefebvre, pupil of M. L. 
Coignet. The public exhibition of the works of the pupils at the French 
Academy at Rome has now opened, and will remain open until to-morrow, Sun- 
day, the 2nd of October inclusive, every day from ten to four o’clock. 

_ A number of interesting drawings and manuscripts by Michael Angelo have 
just been discovered in that house at Florence which all Italian tourists will 

emember in the Via Ghibellina. The house has been changing hands lately, in 
consequence of some law proceedings, and has now become the property of the 
Government. A letter from Florence says: “ The Government has appointed a 
commission to arrange all the memorials; and I have been assured by one of 
the members uf the commission that there have been found in the family 
archives many drawings of Michael Angelo hitherto unknown, and writings of 
the highest value, both original prose and poetical composition, from his pen ; 
letters, not only unedited but quite unknown, from the most illustrious men of 
his times addressed to the artist, and tending to throw a new light on the events 
f his life. Let us trust that the students of art may rightly avail themselves 
of these treasures, and may finally write a complete story of Michael Angelo’s 
ife and times. The commission is already engaged in preparing the materials 


( 
l 
for a complete and correct edition of his writings.” 





MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 

\ . LENGTH SIGNS OF REANIMATION manifest themselves. Torpor 
‘i is giving way to activity, and the long season of dreariness to glimpses of 
a cheering future. London without music has been truly a dismal city, and 
but for the throb at Sydenham once a week, the muse herself stood in danger of 
being entombed. On Saturday the programme at the Crystal Palace contained, 
as usual, many interesting items, and among the instrumental ones the overture 
to “ Benvenuto Cellini,” a work of striking originality, although in some parts 
it is extremely incoherent, and in others unaccountable. Beethoven in D was, 
however, the engrossing feature. This symphony is now becoming familiar to 
the concert-going people. Many parts are very difficult, and require the nicest 
attention on the part of every performer to prevent a haziness of effect. The 
slow movement being full of tune, and more easily to be comprehended by the 
general body of listeners than the others, was received with loud approbation— 
a compliment well deserved, for it was played without a discoverable flaw. The 
chief vocalists were Mme. Badia, Miss Malah Homer, and Mr. Borrani. Wednes- 
day’s programme partook both of the special and multifarious. No less than four 
distinct bands were pressed into the amusements of ‘An English Day.” Quantity 
and quality are, however, widely distinct things. The band of the Palace submitted 
selections from ‘‘ Lucia di Lammermoor” and “ Maritana.” That inimitable pas- 
toral, “‘ Down in a flowery vale,” received but indifferent treatment; in fact, the 
vocalisms throughout were very much below the proper standard, although they 
appeared in many instances to suit the taste. The Coldstream band had an 
aimirable selection from “ Dinurah”’ and Gaston de Lille’s morceau militaire. 
Nearly 20,000 persons patronised this, the first of a contemplated series of 
‘* English Days.” 








Mme. Jenny Lind Goldschmidt assisted at a miscellaneous concert in Dublin 
on Monday evening. The appearance of this highly-gifted lady created a perfect 
— the assemblage rose en masse to welcome her with the most enthusiastic 
greeting. 

The Drury Lane operatic Company during the last week gave a magnificent 
performance at Manchester of Mozart’s chief lyric work. As in London, the 
cast was strong. Mlle. Tietjens represented the grand patrician lady to the 
life, and expressed with consummate force the passionate indignation burning 
within, albeit mindful throughout that it never transcended the limits of the 
beautiful. “Don Giovanni” is beyond measure more popular with the 
English public than any other opera on the stage. It has in it all the ele. 
ments of endurance, and the announcement of its representation by competent 
artistes rarely fails to attract a numerous auditory. At Manchester the atten. 
dance was almost unprecedented. Piceolomini was the Zerlina. Dramatically 
considered, her impersonation of the character is open to question, although it 
is true that it claims pretty general approbation for its frank and unaffected 
gaiety, and in many instances charming portrayal of the happy peasant girl, 
All the characters in ‘‘ Don Giovanni” are of great importance to the general 
effect; but most of all is that of the hero, which, besides demanding a com- 
bination of vocal and histrionic ability granted to few, exacts more than any 
other part in Italian opera a special physique and deportment. Sig. Badiali’s 
voice is not a baritone, and, moreover, he is much too old to look the character; 
otherwise his performance is praiseworthy : he knows the music, and sings it with 
due regard to correctness. Mme. Vaneri’s Donna Elvira was admirable through- 
out, and Sig. Vialetti kept Leporello within proper bounds—a conquest not often 
attained by the generality of representatives. 

St. James’s Hall, though of recent erection, has become already the most 
attractive musical point in the metropolis. The once-famed temple in the Strand 
rarely opens its gates to any but the parent society, for the simple reason that 
the offspring now never turn their feet in that direction. On Wednesday 
evening the second of a series of popular oratorios was performed, ‘‘ Creation” 
being the selected composition. It would be preposterous to enter into anything 
like an analysis of this famous work, ‘‘ known and heard of all men.” Haydn 
intended it to last a long time; so it will. On such occasions as these the 
critic has an interregnum ; he becomes one of the audience, a passive recipient 
of the glorious influences which the work sheds around all who are privileged to 
come within their range. The principals selected were Miss Stabbacb, Mr. 
Wilbye Cooper, and Mr. Thomas. In the two chief arias for soprano, in the 
early portion of the oratorio(?), Miss Stabbach evinced a thorough 
knowledge of the subject she purported to delineate. Mr. Wilbye Cooper and Mr. 
Thomas were eminently successful in the tenor and basso songs asssigned, and in 
several instances all three received the most boisterous manifestations of approval. 
We were sorry to notice such an indulgence in condemned practices, and persist 
in maintaining that these noisy demonstrations are vile, and altogether out of 
place in the performance of a work in which the story cannot be delayed but to 
disadvantage. Almost all encores are failures, whether of song or situation; 
the wish to hear again is better than its fulfilment, and a feeling of disap- 
pointment with reference to minute circumstances springs up, because that 
‘‘ another is not the same.” Dr. Wylde, the conductor, can easily nullify the 
encoring in music of the description to which we refer, and we hope he will. 
The general performance of “ Creation ” was an effective one, and the audience 
listened to it with an evident appreciation of its beauties and the manner in 
which they were propounded. 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 
H® MAJESTY has commanded that the royal box be reserved for her use 
during the approaching operatic season at Covent Garden, under the Pyne 

and Harrison management. 

All the accounts not having been made up, it is not yet known whether the 
receipts of the late Musical Festival at Gloucester will cover the expenses, but it 
is expected the stewards will have to advance a small sum. 

A concert was given at the Birmingham Town Hall on Thursday, the 22nd 
ult., when Mile. Piccolomini, aided by several other well-known singers and au 
efficient chorus, appeared. 

Mrs. Thomas, a vocalist already well known in the North of England, wil! 
give aconcert in the Free Trade Hall, Manchester, on Monday evening next. 
Mrs. Thomas has secured the assistance of Mme. Catherine Hayes and other 
eminent vocalists, and a successful concert may be anticipated. 

The Great Western Music Hall, Bristol, was destroyed by fire on Saturday. 
The hall and the other buildings were insured, but the dresses, properties, &c., 
of the actors and musicians, which all fell a sacrifice to the flames, were uni- 
sured. The cause of the catastrophe has not been discovered, although it was 
probably connected in some way with the gas. 

Mme. Czillag, the German prima donna who created so great an impression 
in concert rooms this season in London, by her rendering of the scenas from 
‘‘ Fidelio” and “ Der Freischutz,” has been engaged by Mr. Gye for the Royal 
Italian Opera next season; both “Fidelio” and ‘Der Freischutz” are to be 
revived for her. 

A grand nautical vocal and instrumental concert was given on board tle 
Great Eastern, yesterday morning, the 30th ult. The efficient band of the ship, 
consisting of seventeen performers, was conducted by Mr. Macfarlane, formerly 
band master of the Duke of Devonshire. The vocalists were Miss Messent and 
Mr. Wilbye Cooper. Mr. Richardson gave some solo performances on the flute. 
For the convenience of visitors from a distance, a limited number of tickets was 
issued entitling the holder to a bed on board. 

We are happy to see that some of our English magistrates have resolutely 
set their faces against permitting the exhibition of such foolhardy feats as thos 
of which we have been receiving such wonderful accounts from Americ. 
At the Sunderland Police-court the other day a person made an application 
to the sitting magistrates for permission to throw a rope over the Wear, below the 
bridge, for a tight-rope performance. After consulting a few minutes the Mayo 
said the magistrates had duly considered the application, and they believed it to 
be absurd, useless, and dangerous, and therefore refused the application. 

We take the following curious paragraph from the columns of a contem- 
porary precisely as it stands:— Connoisseurs who attend the sales of antiqué 
china and articles of vertu, and give fabulous prices, are much disappointed 1 
the collection of Mr. C. Mathews, on his departure, not falling into the hands, 
as originally proposed, of an eminent auctioneer, who would have realised enor 
mous prices for the collection, which, from the exquisite taste of the late Mme. 
Vestris, would, if scattered, have realised some thousands. The collection of 
Sevres china and buhl cabinets, and other articles of vertu, statuettes, &c., a! 
most unique, and the work of many years’ collecting in Italy, together with th? 
pianoforte, guitar, and music of the celebrated favourite, which will alway* 
enhance the value, and a superb library of upwards of 2000 volumes, contais!® 

some of the rarest works of ancient and modern history, the progress © 


stage during the last hundred years, the works of Canova, curious manuscript 
and the playbills for the last hundred years, collected by the late Mr. Mathes, 
together with the crown stage jewels, and all the selections of music and the dramé 
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which we are rejoiced to learn are to remain intact, and not scattered, being 
rchased by John Laurie, Esq., late M.P. for Barnstaple, who takes great pains 
collect these interesting objects. And as the whole of the pictures, minia- 
os, statuettes, and valuable prints form an important portion of the collection, 
is likely that Royalty, who takes a great interest in all connected with the 
ace, will inspect them at Gore Lodge previous to private friends having an 
portunity of seeing the whole, which will well repay a visit.” 

“An overflowing audience, says the Dublin Freeman, assembled to welcome 
nce more to Dublin the widely-celebrated and well-remembered Jenny Lind. 
he Lord Lieutenant arrived shortly before eight o’clock, accompanied by a 

rty of friends, and attended by some members of his suite. The singing of 
he fair donna was rapturously applauded. 

Government having acquired the right to purchase the site of the Theatre 
yal, Edinburgh, for the erection of a new post-office on that and the adjacent 
ound, and not being able to agree with the proprietors: of the building as to 
he price to be paid for it, the matter was referred to arbitration, and has been 
» decided this week. The parties met on Wednesday, the 21st ult., and were 

gaged till Friday taking evidence as to the value of the building and site. 
r, Joseph Grant, agent for the proprietors of the theatre, stated that the pro- 
ietors were the representatives of the late Mrs. Siddons, whose family got 
session of the property in 1811. The price was to be paid by way of annuity 
tending over twenty-one years, and the value of the building might be esti- 
pated variously at from 29,5002. to 35,0007. Mr. Siddons till 1815, and after- 
ards his widow, paid the annuity till the sam was paid up. About 1830 Mrs. 
iddons let the theatre for twenty-one years to her brother, Mr. Murray, at a 
pnt of 12907. Mr. Murray complained that the theatre did not pay, and Mrs. 
iddons, in 1835, took off 2907. from the rent. In 1851, when the lease came to 

end, the house was in an indifferent condition. It was then let to Mr. Lloyd. 
he site was variously valued for the proprietor by architects and others as 
liows: 40,0002., 50,0002., 30.5502, 37,1917. For the respondents valuations 
ere given at 17,9802. 14,3927, and 20,7777. 10s. 5d. After the evidence was 
mneluded, there was offered on the part of Government to the proprietors 

),0002. of compensation, with interest since Whitsunday, and expenses, and 
bose terms were accepted. 

We learn from an American paper that “ the celebrated Forrest case, so long 
) adjudication, is now on the eve of a final settlement. Pending the arbitra- 
on of the referee, in whose hands the matter rests, the court allows Mrs. Forrest 
(0 dollars per month, and 1500 dollars counsel fees out of her husband’s estate. 
she will probably be awarded from three to five thousand dollars a year, the 
prmer sum being the amount of the verdict of the jury who years ago tried the 
ase, The arrearages will amount to something like 20,000 dollars.” 

The city of Paris has purchased the Théatre Lyrique for the sum of 
400,000f. The city enters into possession on the 15th February, but nothing 
yet decided as to when the theatre will be pulled down, nor as to the amount 
f indemnity to be paid to M. Carvalho, the director. 

The performance of the “‘ Songe d’une Nuit d’Eté” at Lyons was interrupted 
few evenings hack in a very singular manner. While Mme. Van den Heudel 
nd M. Bonnefoy were on the stage they were startled by a few drops of water 
lling on their faces, and in an instant after were compelled to fly before a 
eluge pouring down. The cause was found to be the bursting of a pipe con- 
ected with the reservoir which is always kept full at the top of the house, as a 
apt in case of fire. It was found necessary to stop the performance for 
be night. 

The Phare de la Loire relates the following incident, which lately took place 
t the theatre at Nantes: “Mme Larmet had to perform one of the principal 
haracters in the piece of ‘ La Joie fait Peur,’ in the first scenes of which, on 
he rising of the curtain, a whole family are seen in mourning, and the dialogue 
s of the most melancholy kind. Mme. Larmet was seen in a few minutes to 
orst into tears, and to become so agitated that she could not continue, and the 
urtain dropped. The manager came forward to apologise, but he did not very 
learly explain himself. In the mean time the cause of the lady’s agitation had 
become known to some persons in the house, and they cried out, ‘Do not let 
ber continue.” She had only on the previous day received an account of the 
eath of her child, and the words she had to utter reminded her too forcibly of 
erloss. Her husband, who is a performer at the theatre, on hearing the ery 
histook it for expressions of discontent against his wife, and coming forward 
ade use of some severe and rather insulting remarks to the persons who had 
sedthem. Having since become aware of his error, he has made an apology 
hrough the journals to the persons to whom he addressed his hasty words, and 
tthe same time he thanks them for the kind feeling which dictated their 
xpressions.” 






















MADAME Tussaup’s.—The effigy of Dr. Smethurst, which has just been 
nshrined amongst the notabilities in the gallery in Baker-street, has been more 
han usually attractive of the curious. It has been stated that the original 
xpressed some anxiety as to the ungainly appearance he might present if com- 
elled to wear the prison dress, and the unfavourable opinion which the public 

ght form of him from his outward man, if exhibited as a “ guy ” in the col- 
ction of Madame Tussaud. Whether or not the proprietor of that celebrated 
tablishment was aware of the feeling of the Doctor in this respect we have not 
'@ means of knowing, but he has certainly introduced him to his visitors in a 
ery excellent suit of clothes, a facsimile of that in which he appeared at his 
ial. The figure in portraiture is a perfect resemblance of the original, truthful 
lineament, character, and expression—an excellent piece of modelling, and 
0 addition to the collection which will well repay a visit. 








SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS, 


: SCIENTIFIC ITEMS. 
EW GARDENS.—We are informed by a circular, dated “*‘ Kew Gardens,” 
; that yesterday, the 30th ultt.. was the last day this year of the Royal 
talace Pleasure Grounds and new Arboretum being open to the public. The same 
Fcament announces that ‘“ these extensive and magnificent gardens are now in 
il their autumnal beauty and splendour; the foliage of the immense variety of 
puts, shrubs, and trees, from the great diversity of tints and shades of colour 
splayed by each separate group or clump, is beautiful beyond description, 
reibly reminding visitors of the exquisite grandeur and beauty of the woods 
nd forests of North America during the fall of the leaf or Indian summer of 
at locality.” The only question that suggests itself to us is—Why select this 
‘rticular time, when the place is so very delightful and attractive, for closing 
P¢ gates against the public ? . > : 
Coan DiscoverED In Kent.—The Dover Chronicle says that while the 
orkmen employed on the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway were engaged 
tunnelling between Lydden-hill and Shepherds-well, a few miles from Dover, 
mers upon a fine seam of coal, and, what is most remarkable, the coal is 
ba oi sides surrounded with chalk, with the usual seams of flint as are seen on 
® cliffs at Dover. The more the seam is entered upon the better becomes the 
buality of the coal. Altogether it is an interesting study for geologists, and 


sail 








may probably in a short time beeome of vast importance to commerce and the 
community. 

Proressor OWEn’s LecturRE At MANCHESTER.—On Monday afternoon the 
lecture season at the Royal Manchester Institution commenced with the first of 
a course of lectures by Professor Owen, F.R.S., “On the Classification and 
Geographical Distribution of Recent and Fossil Mammalia.” The Professor 
commenced by stating that the study of natural history was an important one 
in the education of youth, on account of its impressing upon the mind the prin- 
ciples of order and arrangement, conditions well adapted not only to business 
habits, but to almost every form of active life, The various divisions of warm 
and cold-blooded animals, with their distinctions of vertebrate and invertebrate, 
&c., were then pointed out; also the basis of classification by Aristotle, Lin- 
nus, and Baron Cuvier, with subsequent discoveries by the learned Professor 
himself. 

CurARE.—This poison, which is attracting much attention just now, in 
consequence of Dr. Vella’s successful application of it to the cure of traumatic 
tetanus, is extracted by the South American Indians from the bark of certain 
lianas of the family of Strychnez. For this purpose they pound the fresh bark, 
and digest it in water, which, after a time, assumes a yellow hue. This tincture 
is then concentrated by evaporation, and the poison of various venomous 
reptiles added. The Accaway Indians, in British Guiana, call it Urari, and keep 
it in calabashes, into which it is poured while warm ; after a while it becomes as 
hard as resin. Dr. Delagrave, of Angers, aware of the fact of its being an 
extract of the plants above-mentioned, has written to the Adéille Médicale, to 
suggest the expediency of strychnine in lockjaw as well as curare. Strychnine 
is a vegetable base extracted from nux vomica, St. Ignatius’s bean, snake’s wood, 
and other Strychnee; when taken internally it causes tetanus. This, Dr. Dela- 
grave contends, would be no objection, as it would not be the only instance of 
complaints being cured by substances producing similar symptoms; and as 
curare, though it acts in a manner diametrically contrary to that of strychnine, 
necessarily contains a large proportion of the latter, there is a primd facie 
argument in favour of his idea. 

Purity or Water In Ligntrnovuses.—Mr. Faraday, of the Royal Insti- 
tution, gives the following valuable information: ‘‘ The Trinity House, in its 
care for the health of the people engaged under it in the superintendence of 
lighthouses, has at different times sent to me, as its scientific adviser, certain 
specimens of waters, which were supposed to be injurious to the persons using 
them. Lighthouses are, of necessity, often placed in situations where water is 
obtained with difficulty, and they are frequently dependent, more or less, upon 
that which is gathered from rain falling upon the leaden roofs, galleries, and 
gutters of the towers and cottages occupied by the keepers. Now, the salt of 
the sea spray, which often reaches these roofs, &c., even when they are half a 
mile or more from the shore, causes the rain water which falls upon them to dis- 
solve a portion of the lead, which is larger or smaller under different circum- 
stances, and at times rises up to a quantity injurious to health, and poisonous. 
The water thus contaminated by lead, or rather chloride of lead, is peculiar in 
this, that it does not lose the poisoning substance either by boiling or by expo- 
sure to air, for the metal remains soluble after one or both of these processes. I 
ascertained that if a little whiting, or pulverised chalk (carbonate of lime), were 
added to such water, and the whole shaken or stirred together, the lead imme- 
diately assumed the insoluble state; so that when the water was either filtered 
or left to settle the clear fluid was obtained in a perfectly pure and salubrious 
condition. The process of purification is, therefore, exceedingly simple, for if 
some powdered chalk or whiting is put into the cistern in which such rain water 
is collected, and stirred up occasionally after rain, the water may, with the 
greatest facility, be obtained in a perfectly fit state for all culinary and domestic 
purposes. The Trinity House has supplied this information to all the cases 
needing it which have come to its knowledge; but I find that some cases occur 
not under its charge, that there are others not connected with lighthouses, and 
others again in other countries, in all of which this piece of simple practical 
knowledge may be useful.” 

CAPTURE OF A WHALE ON THE KentisH CoAst.—On Thursday, the 
22nd ult., two fishermen on the rocks at Kingsgate, near the ancestral 
castle of Jonas Levy, Esq., were surprised by the apparition of a whale 
plunging furiously towards the shore, as if in pursuit of prey. The 
monster had probably mistaken its course, and was disconcerted to find 
itself in shallow and broken water so near the coast. In a short time 
it lay fairly stranded, and its efforts to regain the “ deep sea sound- 
ings ” were terrific. This, however, was impossibic. The huge creature vainly 
rolled itself, and lashed up the spray. For many hours the struggle continued, 
but only with the effect of lacerating the whale’s unwieldy carcase, until 
exhausted, it was no longer able to continue its endeavours. The fishermen then 
proceeded to secure their prize. ‘Ten horses were harnessed by a complicated 
tackle to the mass of breathing blubber, weighing upwards of seven tons, and it 
was slowly dragged, alive but pows rless, to the entrance of the well-known chalk 
cave, which is the admiration of Cockayne, at Kingsgate. There it was sold 
for 107. to two speculative fellows, who resold it for 20/. to a chandler of Can- 
terbury, retaining the privilege of exhibiting it for a few days, by which 
about another 10/. was realised. The event added a new “sensation” to the 
thousand and one exhibitions of Ramsgate and the neighbourhood, all the world 
flocking to pay sixpence for a glance at the illustrious stranger. This infant 
behemoth (for it is a very young one, and ought not to have been trusted alone) 
is 25 feet in length, and will yield about 100 gallons of oi]. It bears the dorsal 
fin, andis of a harmless species—altogether insignificant in comparison with the 
leviathan, whose vast bulk, “ floating many a rood,” tumbles and flounders in 
the North Pacific, beyond the Falklands, the gigantic game of the hardiest 
sportsmen in the world. The natural history of whales is now assiduously 
studied at Ramsgate. Some persons have carried their investigations so far as 
to taste a rasher from the tail. But, whatever the warrior of the harpoon may 


say, the result of the experiment is doubtful. 





ARCHEOLOGICAL ITEMS. 


if OVER CASTLE.—Restorations of an extensive kind have been made, and 
are still busily making, at Dover Castle. Theexternal curtain wall, with its 
square towers, on the land side, are now completely renovated. Peverell’s Tower 
is again furnished with its double gate, a strong portcullis, and a drawbridge, as 
it was originally constructed. Colston’s ‘Tower is in similar process of renova- 
tion, and what was a picturesque ruin will again become a strong defence. The 
castle will thus become a fortress instead of a picturesque series of battered 
walls. The public are no longer admitted every day ; the privilege is restricted 
to Tuesdays and Fridays. But the most interesting portion of the whole, the 





Roman pharos, is not allowed to be properly examined at all—persons are i 
permitted to walk round it; an excessive absurdity, as it has nothing whatever 
to do with the fortifications. Certainly, some guns are mounted in an earthwork 
behind it; but, as they are not in the least concealed from observation on any 
side, the reason for the restrictive 
governor. 


order must rest on the caprice of the 
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Cextic Retics NEAR ABBEVILLE.—The Mémorial of Amiens states that 
some workmen, while recently engaged in digging out a foundation at the mill 
of Quignon, near Abbeville, discovered three Celtic flint axes. There has also 
been found a worked flint in one of the sand pits of Menchecourt. It was in 
one of those pits that were discovered, some time back, the scattered remains of 
the gigantic animals of the old world, mastodons, rhinoceros, elephants, &c. 

Proposal ror A New AssocraTion.—We have received the following 
letter, suggesting a new archeological association : “ Sir,—Why has not Hamp- 
shire its own archxological association? We have had meetings of the general 
societies within our county, and those meetings have done much good. But the 
county has not yet been by any means thoroughly explored. To say nothing 
of its material antiquities, many of them very little known, there exist within 
it unrecorded legends and traditions, dialectical words and phrases, modes of 
thought and modes of speech, which will very soon be extinct, and are even 
now not easily investigated. A Hampshire association, under the presidency of 
(say) the Earl of Carnarvon, with a strong council of Hampshire antiquaries, 
might do much towards stirring up a local interest in such matters. It might 
further undertake the compilation and publication of a full county history. The 
materials for such a work are abundant; the work itself is a thing wanted. Of 
course I am not unacquainted with the compilations of Warne, Mudie, and the 
like. But not one of them is the county history which Hampshire properly 
deserves. The proposer of a plan is bound not to shrink from the trouble which 
its carrying out may involve. I am therefore under the necessity of expressing 
my willingness to do what in me lies towards the formation of a ‘ Hampshire 
Association.’ I shall be glad to receive any communication on the subject.— 
1 am, &c., A HAMPsHIRE CLERGYMAN.” 

Wroxeter Excavations.—The lovers of our national antiquities will 
rejoice to learn that the Duke of Cleveland has let to the Committee of Excava- 
tions four acres of ground at Wroxeter, the two on which the excavations have 
hitherto been carried on, and two additional acres adjoining, to be kept 
permanently open to the public, and not to be filled up again. Four 
acres of the buildings of a Roman town in Britain, ruined in the fifth 
century, will truly be an interesting monument, and will be none the less 
interesting by contrast with the medieval castles and abbeys with which the 
county abounds. All that remains now is to obtain money enough to carry out 
actively the designs of the excavators; and, as the committee has done its best 
to carry out what it had undertaken as a public duty, it is to be hoped that the 
public will come forward liberally with subscriptions, and not let them fall short 
of funds. The recent excavations ‘prove beyond a doubt that the whole mass of 
the ancient Roman city—that is, the floors and lower parts of the walls—exists 
underground, and also that a better place could not have been chosen for exca- 
vating than that selected by the committee. The southern, and, apparently, the 
western limits of the great building containing the hypocausts, and believed to 
be an establishment of public baths, have been found, and it appears to have 
formed a very extensive parallelogram. The space between it and the ancient 
street to the west, which occupied the site of the present Watling-street road, 
was covered with smaller buildings, including the supposed market-place or 
bazaar, which are in great part now excavated. The southern wall of the great 
building is found to have bordered on another transverse street, and buildings are 
found to the south of this street also. The streets of Uriconium, in this part of 
the town at least, ran at right angles to each other. The more recent excava- 
tions have added considerably to the contents of the museum at Shrewsbury. 
Portions of columns have been found, which, like all the large hewn stones found 
here, have the “‘ lewis” hole for lifting them, and some have what appear to be 
masons’ marks, which, if they are so, would be a curious discovery. A perfect 
quern, or hand-mill for grinding corn, has also been found, and a considerable 
number of personal ornaments (two of silver), with abundance of coins; also 
fragments of a new description of pottery which has not been met with before. 
Among the animals’ bones recently found is a very large head of an ox with its 
horns perfect. The bones of animals found in the excavations, which are very 
numerous, and have been all kept together, deserve well to be carefully ex- 
amined by an experienced comparative anatomist. Before the separation of 
the British Archeological Association, a meeting was held, under the presi- 
dency of the Earl of Carnarvon, at which the following resolution was passed 
unanimously: “The members of the British Archmological Association, as- 
sembled in their annual congress at Newbury, cannot let pass the opportunity 
of recording their sense of the great importance of the excavations now carry- 
ing on at Wroxeter, on the site of the Roman city of Uriconium, and of the 
gratitude which every one interested in the history and antiquities of his 
country must feel towards his Grace the Duke of Cleveland for the readiness 
which he has shown to allow and encourage such excavations on his land; and 
they entertain no doubt that the continuation of them will lead to discoveries 
of still greater importance. They think further that it would be very desirable, 
if this were agreeable with his Grace’s convenience, that a portion of the Roman 
ruins should be left permanently uncovered, and accessible to the public, as a 
monument of great public interest, and, in fact. unique in this country.” It 
was further resolved: ‘‘ That a copy of this resolution be sent to the Duke of 
Cleveland.” We are glad to hear that the British Archeological Association 
has decided on holding its congress at Shrewsbury next year, and that it is 
anticipated that the meeting will be a very large one. Before the above reso- 
lution was passed at Newbury, the Duke of Cleveland, through his agent, had 
kindly expressed his readiness to meet the wishes of the Wroxeter Committee, 
and we are informed that the excavations are not to be filled up, and that more 
ground, if required by the committee, is to be allowed them as tenants at will 
of the Duke of Cleveland. It is probable, therefore, that the excavations at 
Wroxeter will now be kept permanently open for the instruction of antiqua- 
rians, the gratification of the curious, and as a permanent object of interest to 
the public who may visit Shrewsbury, for this or for other purposes, In all 
these points of view the undertaking is worthy of the support of the town and 
neighbourhood. With adequate funds at the command of the committee, Uri- 
conium may, indeed, now be made the British Pompeii. Several donations 
have been received. 








LITERARY NEWS. 
\ R. ROBERT CHAMBERS is engaged upon a work that will excite much 
4¥i commotion in the literary world. He has a volume in the press refuting the 
antiquity of the Scottish Historical Ballads. We hear that he considers them to 
have been written in the early part of the eighteenth century. 

Steps are being taken among Old Harrovians, and especially Dr. Vaughan’s 
own pupils, with a view to publicly testifying their admiration and gratitude for 
his services to the school. 

There is some talk of establishing a newspaper on board the Great Eastern, 
not only for the entertainment of passengers, but also as a means of communi- 
cating instantly on her arrival all the news she brings. 

Macmillan’s Magazine will make its appearance on the 1st of November. 
The editor is to be Professor Masson, and among the leading contributors are 
named Mr. T. Hughes, the author of Tom Brown's School Days.” 




























A portion of Dr. Pusey’s Commentary of the Bible, which has been go |, 
in preparation, is now said to be almost ready for publication. It is upon 4 
Prophet Hosea. 

The late Sir William Forbes, of Pitsligo, left a very curious work in may, 
script, entitled ‘‘ Memoirs of a Banking House,”’ giving a history of his bani 
which had never refused to pay its notes—almost the only old bank that eoyjJ 
say so. This memoir is being printed for private circulation. 

The Rev. E. Hatch, B.A., of Pembroke College, Oxford, has been appoinys 
principal classical professor in the University of Toronto. a: 

Mr. Charles Hardwicke, of Manchester and Preston, a gentleman well know, 
for his writings and lectures on the financial position of friendly societies, jy 
just completed a work he has long been engaged upon, in which the wh 
question is popularly explained. The errors so frequently complained of , 
fully discussed, and the laws of finance, together with the conditions necessgp 
to the future stability of these numerous and important social institutions of (4 
provident operatives, are demonstrated. 

An election to one Fellowship now vacant in All Souls’ College, Oxford, yj 
take place on the 3rd of November next. Candidates are requested to call on th 
Warden on Wednesday, October 26, between the hours of eleven a.m. and tyy 
p.m., bringing with them the following papers: 1. Testimonial of good condy 
from their college for three years. 2. Certificate of baptism. 3. Certificate , 
having taken the degree of B.A., or of having passed all the examinations p 
quired by the University for that degree. 4. Certificates either (7) ‘of having 
been placed in the first class in one, at least, of the public examinations , 
the University ;” or (b) “of having obtained some prize or scholarship withi 
the University, unattached to any college or hall, and open to general competi 
tion among the members of the University.” The examination will commen 
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on Thursday, October 27, at ten a.m., in the College Hall. Candidates will pump/ysies al 
examined in French and German, and special reference will be had to thm > 
studies recognised in the School of Jurisprudence and Modern History. eng ge 

A contemporary gives insertion to a letter exposing a piece of “sha aS 
practice” on the part of a Scotch publisher. A young friend, who el positions 
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in the habit of employing himself in literary occupation during 
leisure hours, some time since prepared some half-dozen little book 
likely to be popular, proceeded to search for a publisher, and soon foun 
one who listened to bis proposal, and wished to have them left for his approval 
After keeping them a respectful time, sufficiently long to show that his answe 
was not given in haste, he returned them to the author with a note, saying tha 
they were ‘not suitable for his trade.’ Here the matter was supposed to be a 
and the disappointed author consigned his MSS. to the recesses of his escrito 
Now comes the singular part of the story. Within six months the publish 
who considered these little books so unsuitable brought out a series so identic 
in name, in matter, and in all other respects, that it is evident the two grea 
wits, the author and the publisher, must in some inscrutable manner have im 
bibed precisely similar ideas. It may be part and parcel of that queer comm 
dity called by Sidney Smith ‘Scotch wut,’ or the Scottish laws of meum ay 
tuum may perhaps differ from our own.” 

According to the regulations affecting the transmission of stamped publics 
tions through the post, as laid down in the ‘ British Postal Guide,” there mug 
be nothing printed on the cover of a newspaper but the name and address ¢ 
the person to whom it is sent, the printed title of the publication, and th 
printed name and address of the publisher or vendor who sells it. It appea 
however, to be the practice of many news-agents in London to have oth 
words than those specified above, printed on the covers of the newspaper 
sent by them through the post, such as “sent by,” “from,” &c., and there i 
reason to believe that such newspapers have hitherto been allowed to pas 
unchallenged. It has therefore been decided, under the circumstances, to abstai 
from charging newspapers of this kind with postage until the Ist of Januar 
next, and to allow publishers of newspapers and news-agents in London t 
use up, during the interval, any stock of covers which they may have on han 
with the objectionable words printed upon them. It must, however, b¢ 
distinctly understood that the newspaper regulations will be strictly enforce 
from the commencement of the next year.—RowLanp HI, Secretary. 

A correspondent of a Manchester paper gives the following account of th 
result of the attempt to found a popular religious daily newspaper, reference t 
which has more than once been made in these columns: ‘ At the latter end ¢ 
1857 I was induced, at the very earnest solicitation of one of its agents, 
become a proprietor in the ‘ National League Newspaper Company,’ who pro 
posed to commence a newspaper to be called the Dial. The risk I undertoo! 
was not large, only five shares at 10/. each, towards which I then paid a deposi 
of 2/. each, making 10/, besides some small charge for registration. I was in 
formed that when a certain amount was subscribed the publication of the pape 
would be proceeded with at once, and that in the mean time only the interest 0 
what was paid up would be required for preliminary expenses. Until June thi 
year I heard nothing more of the progress of the Dial, when I was invited to 
meeting of shareholders, where a reverend gentleman proceeded to lay before 
the account of the Dial's troubles, to state its financial position, and then strev 
to inspire us with the belief that some day it would be successful. It appeat 
that at its first stock-taking 






























And expended up 
to this time 

+ £6,000 

. 14,000 

16,000 


The amount of money 
subscribed was 

May, 1847. £8,000 

May, 1858 ... «. 27,000 

TRY NOOO, vsveasesiscareses cite hel 31,000 

So that if at May 1858 the shareholders had pleased to close the company, ot 

of the immense paid-up capital they would have been able to get only 1s. iq 

the pound. My loss up to this time is only 52; but when the meeting began 

realise their position that they and thousands of subscribers to the amount ‘ 

30,0007. had had 50 per cent. of this amount so quickly disposed off before 

pound had been spent in premises, machinery, or the consequent losses in con 

mencing the publishing of such a paper, I believe they came to a conviction th 
exact character of which may be inferred from the facts themselves.’ 

The arrangements for the forthcoming annual meeting of the National Ass 
ciation for the Promotion of Social Science at Bradford, on the 10th inst. an 
five following days, are almost completed, though not officially announced. 4 
assurance of the local interest felt in the approaching meeting is furnished by t hover, B 
fact that already the subscriptions to the guarantee fand to meet the expens@. a 
amount to 34201. It isexpected that the Earl of Shaftesbury, president of 8 oo. 
association, will deliver the opening address in the evening of Monday, tgs °onGersh 
10th inst., in St. George’s Hall, and that Lord Brougham, who has accepted thy 
office of permanent president of the council, will give an address on the followit 
morning, reviewing the progress of the association and the leading questions ‘ 
interest that have arisen during the year. The presidents of the departmet 
are—for Jurisprudence, Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood; for Education, t 

Right Hon. C. B. Adderley, M.P.; for Punishment and Reformation of Crim 
nals, Mr. R. Monckton Milnes, M.P.; for Public Health, the Right Ho». ' 
Cowper, M.P.; and for Social Economy, Sir James Kay Shuttleworth. The 
gentlemen will deliver their addresses, one on each day, beginning on Tuesda 
the 11th inst., previous to the members of the association betaking themselv¢s 
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THE CRITIC. 








eit aT icctenente. Tues day, the 20th ult., was the last day for the 
eption of papers to be read at the ‘meeting. The papers sent in are reported to 
yery numerous as well as important, both locally and generally. A large 
gjority of the replies to the invitations that have been issued to the most 
pinent working members of the association to attend the meeting are in the 
Frmative, and corresponding preparations have been made for their hospitable 
tertainment during their stay at Bradford. The International Association for 
ijaining an Uniform Decimal System will hold its fourth annua al meeting at 
adford on the first day of the meeting of the Social Science Association, ‘and 
ers on the decimal system will be read and discussed on the following day. 

The Government have commenced operations on the ancient portion of the 
ing’s College Building gS, Aberdeen, including the chapel, so as to place them 
a proper state of repair. These works are restricted to what is urgently 
baised for the maintenance of the more interesting portions of the fabric, and 
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e wholly irrespective of any new Penge ve it being specially provi led that 
ford. wie” execution is not to prejudice e the decision of the question pending before 
1m i: Privy Council relative to the union of King’s College and Marischal 
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ee ~ In America, the Bookseller's Medium says: “ 
Sficate ¢ books for some years past, so far as may be ascertained, 
tions ragpous nd per annum. New York leads in the number ‘of copyright 
f havin d by Pennsylvania and Massachusetts.’ ee 
a The American Publishers’ Circular announces that Messrs. Gould and Lincoln 
bil shortly publish, with the sanction and the supervision of the author, the 
Prolegomena Logica” of Dr. Mansel, and several valuable articles and 
rto little known in America. 
physics in the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” and lectures on “ The 
Kant,” * Psy chology, as the test of Moral and Metaphysical IP hilosophy 
esame publishers have in press an 5 aha religious work, entitled 
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6b oh uci le, or Tests of Re gene ration,” by Rev. J. A. Goodhue, which 
wh pvel positions, and searching criticisms of spurious piety, is 3 like ly 
ring sh attention in the ittalous world. 

eo By King Victor Emmanuel, under a y wer of August 8th, has 

n f lebrated poet Alexandre Manzoni President de l'Institut, wit 


psion of 12,000f., as a mark of national recompense. 

The Bengal Hurkaru was brought to the hammer the 
aght the buildings for 161,500 rupees, but no bidder c 
t, burdened as it is with an annuity of 500 rupees a 
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The editor and proprietor of the Friend of China, after t 
idence in the country, advertises his paper for sale. It yield 
0 1000/. in the first qi £ this year. The proceeds of the adv 
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herp M, Alexandre Damas has just bought a yacht, and the fact is th ralded 
thin the newspapers: ‘ 2 Monte Christo, the pleasure yacht of Dumas 

sarrived in the port of Cette. It is ‘pretty cutter of se tons, 
it at Syra, as a Greek inscription on the stern informs the world. It ist 


to Paris to be fitted up, where the most eminent artists are engaged to deco- 








ind thee the cs ibins. The crew consists of six sailors, including all 
ang 7 . ’ ° . . + 
appears: They have with tl iem national costumes of surpassit re 
bat a Z 


ned by them when they make their triumphal entrance + 
wonder-stricken Parisians. The captain betook himself first 
th the intention of ascending the Rhone, but he found that the locl 
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o abstaigm (2 Sail up the S uth rm Canal as far as Bordeaux ; he would — 

Salad Ito sea a nd ascended the Se ine as far as Paris. But the vessel a] } ] y 
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enforced little cutter will in all probability have to go round by 
Praltar. As soon as the y acht has been painted and decorated 
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Monte Ch risto, Si icily, ¢ tl f Italy, and the Ionian Islands.” 
¢ Publishers’ Circ gives an interesting and valuable ac 
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who Fr : ry and artistic property :—From France we learn that the Minister of the 
ndert terior has issued for the guidance of the Préfets a résumé, in chron il 
er et, of the instructions which from time to time have accompanied the con- 
tions having for the ir object the protection of property in works of thought 


. These instructions are followed by a deté riled in lysis of the 
mventions concluded between Ftance and the 
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ited t , France has concluded wit twenty-five European powers twenty- igh 
before ume utions, having for their ot bje Cc etree iprocal protection in intellectual property. 
“n strove en of these conventions are at on e literary and artistic, that is to say, 

apply to all the mai tations of th yught realised in literature, in en- 
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e iu, the Electorate of Hesse-Cassel, the Grand Duchy of Saxe Weimar 
tnach, the Grand Duchy of Oldenbourg, Spain, the Principalities of Schwarz- 
urs Sondershausen and of Schwarzbourg-Rudolstadt, the Grand Duchy of 

the free City of Hamburgh, the Kingdom of Saxony, the Grand Duchy 
pany, olf/Xembourg, and the Canton of Gene To these states may be added 
ly 10s. i where, in virtue of a special clause inserted in a treaty mmerce 

began t4 gation, the piracy of literary and artistic works is int 1. e 

mount oe other conventions, which have only literary works for their object, are 

before @ Which have been concluded with the Grand Duchy of 1dt 

s in com™ Landgraviate of Hesse-Hombourg, the two Principalities ( f Reu , the 

iction thay of Nassau, the Principality of Waldeck, and the Pays The 
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vation, tORMMs’s (Rey. H. C.) New Greek Dele ctus, new edition, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth 














of Crim@i@e’s Cyclo had dia of Moral and Religious Anecdotes, new edition, crow i 
: m8 (G. and J. K.) Income-tax Tab je s, new edition, 8vo. 6d. sewed 
“ty 8 (Emma W.) Extremes, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. cloth 
4s (The) Little Daughter, edited by Rev. W. Gresley, 3rd edition, 18mo. h 
2t (Anthony), from the Original Memoir, revised by Armiste vd, Svo. 2s. 6d th 
selves am’s (J.) Brit _ Timber Trees, their Rearing, &c, crown 8vo. ial 1 
mseive a's Ilust, Lib.: Cattermole’s Evenings at Haddon Hall, illust. post Svo. h 
ne's (E. H.) Sermons on the Atonement and other Subjects, 8vo. 5s. cloth 
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Cartwright’s (Mrs. 


R.) Pilgrim Walks, a Chaplet of Memoirs 
Charlesworth’s ( L. 


) Ministry of Lite, new edit. foolscap svo. 5s. 
Bickersteth, 











(hy took of Penpene, edited by the Rev. E. 18mo 1 th sw 

8 Minstrels, edited by J. Wade, Book IV, 4to. 1s. sewed ; 
Ciceronis Orationes Select, with English Commentary, &c., by Anthon, new edit. l2mo. ¢ 
Claudius, or the Messenger of Wandsbeck and his Message, crov n 8VO, 3s, 6d. clk a, 
Clayton's (Rev. C.) Sermons preached in Cambridge, crown sy cloth. i 





Clegg (S.) on the Ms anufactur { Distribution of Coal Gas, 3rd edit 
Cumming’s (Rev. J.) Great Tr uation, or Thi ngs C oming on the E 
Dickens's Works, Library Edition, Vol. XXII. : The C hristm: ts Look 
Gleanings from Gospel History ; Preface by Rev. W. B. Mackenzie, 
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Gyll’s (G. W. J.) Tractate on Language, 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth ; : 

Half-Hours with Best Authors, edited by Charles Knight, 3rd edit. 4 vols. crown &v { 

Humphreys’ (H. N.) Genera and Species of B ritish Butterflies, col. plates, 1 

J hnston’ s New — of China, Is. 

Joseph, a Poem, by Sharon, fo Iscap | 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth 

Kennedy’s (Lieut.-Gen. Notes on the National Defences, 4th edition, 8vo. 2s. 6d. sewed 

Lee's (Holme) Hawksview, a Family History of our Times, new edit. fools ips 2 

Lytton’s (E. B.) The Caxtons, new edition, foolscap 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth 

Mabel Owen, an Autobiograp! hy, by M. 8 vols. post 8VO., 

M‘Ewen's (G.) Culture of the Peach and Nectarine, edit. &e., by Cox, 8v 

Maginn’s (W.) Shakespeare P apers, Pictures Grave and Gay, fools ap Svo. ¢ 

Mann’s (T.) My German Schools and Schoolmasters, 12mo, Is 6d. cloth sewe 

Maxwell's (W. H.) Erin-Go-Br ‘ Irish Life Pictures, 2 vo post svo. 2 th 

Mc wre’s (Hannah) Pietas Privat 1, Book of Private Devotion, 1 is. 6 t 

Morning of Life (The), by the Author of * Gordon of Dunca 0 5 

My Earnings; edited by the Author of ‘‘John Hampton’s Ho ] ] < 

Nelson’ s School Series—Sixth ok of Lessons, 12mo., 1s. ¢ loth’ 

Otto’s (Dr. E.) French C mar, 12mo. 5s. cloth 

Our Plague Spot, in connec lity . as regard 1, cr. 8 

Parent's (The) Cabinet of mn, new ¢ il 

Parlour Library : foolscap SVoO. ls. 6d. bow 

Richmond's (Rev. L ) - r, nm ww editi mM, 18mo. 2s. cloth 

Robinson Cruso¢ it Rev. H. Stebbin i seap 8 

Schneider's (C Reader, 4t 

Scoresby’s (Rev. 

Shaffner’s (T. P l 

Standing Orders of zords and Comm 

Steven's (W. ) History ot Geo. Heriot 8 7 
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Huugary in 1848-49, feap. 8vo. ¢ 
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che of Medi cal Ju rudence here, and was s ssively 
promoted to chairs of | higher importance: il in 1842 he was appointed 
Professor of the Practice of P : 1 till 1855 alae resigned 
owing to ill- health, being s Layco k. The deceased 
t only for many y I edical profession at bdin- 
and gained for the publication of various 
he was still bett mmet liate sphere by his 
l benevolence an years back, suffering unde 
lingering illness whi he e1 lation, he had sarily 
vn from tl proies a n ret mie a net 
suburb of the town. Now that he is gone his memory will long be cherished 
wit! legree of affection and admiration which ar posthumou i ritance 
I ill long i l as one of t most humane, t most 
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present time ; and it is y illustrated. 
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animat i tso laborious an under ing id who inder- 
stand, intends to publ ish a catalogue of I t ' ha- 
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and few men had more sincere friends in all ife 
HENFREY, Professor, of King’ s Coliege, London, the celebrated botanist, 
Turnh¢ im Green on the 7th ult. Mr Henfre sively known f 
lent articles in the ML rg D itributed it 
! n with Dr ¢ besides ccna se 
AILICH, Pre - ng " ied to the Imperial Mu 
Vienna, at t f s Graili f consumptior 
close « this career i1as pi i sclen¢ stria of one of 
Sideodued tere sentatives. 
Rayson, John, of Pen the st ¢ bards, Mr. Rayson’s 
has long been associated with o ) tis last effort ing the 
t ating of tlie Song f Solomon »t nd dialect for Irince 
n Bonaparte He $s 5f ars O1 age 
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CLOAKS of every description CLEANED, a the ¢ Irs served. Bl y I 
Mourning every Wednesday, and finished ina tew days, Bed I e and Drawing-room 
suites, of all sorts, clea d and_finis Kid Gloves Satin Waistcoats, 
i, by SAMUEL OSMOND ( x : Fiore sd 
FUR NITURI to suy, How to 
COMPLETE ravings (gratis 
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ed. I ispect on 1 : i ng 
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ere , five quires fo 

3s, pert 4 -’100: large blue l "as 6a, 
per 1, , OF 10,000 tor 42 Iscap, 6s. 6d. per ream; 
black-bordered note, five s, per gross. A really good 
steel pen, 1s. 3d. per gross. ipwards of fifty specimens of paper 
and envelopes, together se ent (post free) for six stamps. Orders 
over 20s. carriage paid Idress—PARTRIDGE and COZENS, 
Manufacturing Stationers, 1, 192, Fleet-street, E.C. 
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-ESSEY’S M: ARKING INK. —Fstablished 

in 1838.—An intense black, unaltered by washing. See 

Dr. Ure’s testimonial at the Proprietor’s, 97, High-street, Mary- 

lebone, London. Sold at 1s, per bottle by all Chemists and 
Stationers. +i aps 


HOS. PHILLI PS, “Patentee and Manu- 
facturer of all kinds of "APPAR: ATUS for COOKING, 
HEATING CONSERVATORIES, BATHS, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS, &ec., by GAS.—Engineer, 55, Skinner-street, 
Snow-hill. Gas-fitter by appointment to her Majesty's Go- 
vernment and many of the nobility. Steam and hot-water 
work in all its branches. i wee. 
OOKBINDING.— BOOKBINDING 
Executed in the MONASTIC, RENAISSANCE, 
GROLIER, and ILLUMINATED—in every style of su- 
perior finish, by English and Foreign workmen.—JOSEPH 
ZAEHNSDORF, English and Foreign Bookbinder, 30, 
Brydges-street, Covent-garden, Ww.c. 


B: ANK of DEPOSIT (established, a.p, 1844), 
3, Pall-mall East, London.—Capital Stock, 100,0007. 
Parties desirous of investing money are requested to examine 

the plan of the Bank of Deposit, by which a high rate of 

interest may be obtained with ample security. 
Deposits made by special agreement may be 
without notice. 
The interest is pavable in January and July. 
PETER MORRISON, Manag ng Director. 
Forms for opening accounts sent free on application. 


ULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE and 
GENEALOGICAL STUDIO for tracing Family Arms, 
Pedigrees, and Histories of wr every family in the United 
Kingdom, America, &c. No fee for search of Arms; plain 
sketch 2s. 6d.; in heraldic colours 5s. Tracing pedigree, with 
original grant of arms, 10s. Arms engraved on book plate 10s.. 
or crest plate 5s. Crest engraved on seal or ring 7s., on steel 
die 3s. Patent Lever Embossing Press, with steel die for 
stamping paper, 9s. Initials engraved on seals or rings 1s. per 
letter.—T. CULLETON, Ge nealogis st, 25, Cranbourn-street, 


Leicester-square, Lond m, W.C. 
LINEN 


N ARK YOUR. with 

CULLETON’S PATENT ELECTRO-SILVER PLATES, 
the most easy, prevents the ink spreading, and never washes 
out. Initial plate 1s.; name 2s. 6d.; set of moveable numbers 
2s. 6d.; crest 5s with directions for use. Post free for 
stamps. By the patentee, T. CULLETON, 25, Cran- 
bourn-street, Leicester-square, 


W.C. Beware of Imitations. 
JISITING CARDS.—A copper-plate 
engraved in any style, 


and fifty best cards, 2s. post- 
we dding cards for lady and gentieman, fifty of each, and 
fifty enamelled envelopes, with maiden name insid . 
carriage free, by T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver 
bourn-street, Leicester-square, W.‘ 

HE VICTOR NEW OVERCOAT, 235s. 

30s., and 35s., introduced by B. BENJAMIN, Merc hant 
and Family or, 74, Regent-street, W.—The Inverness 
Wrappers, at 25s. and 30s. are unequalled in appearance and 
value. The Suits, at 47s., 50s., 55s., and 60s., are made to order 
from Scotch Heather and Cheviot Tweeds and Angolas, all 
wool and thoroughly shrunk. The Two-Guinea Dress and 
Frock Coats; the Guinea Dress Trowsers; and the Half- 
Guinea Waistcoats.—N.B. A perfect fit guaranteed. 

KEEP YOUR PREMISES FREE FROM MICE AND 


SPARROWS 
ARBER’S POISONED WHEAT kills 
Mice ld. 4il., and 8d. 


and Sparrows on the spot.—In ; 

packets, with directions and testimonials. risk nor 
damage in layi this Wheat about. From a single packet 
hundreds of m and sparrows are found dead. Agents: 
BARCLAY and Sons, 95, Farringdon-street; W. Sutton and 
©o., Bow-churehyard; B. YATEs and Co., 25, Budge-row, 
London, and sold by all Druggists, Grocers, &c., throughout 
the United Kingdom.—Barber's Poisoned Wheat Works, 
Ipswich, 


removed from Eye, Suffolk. 
ra nea sDOATT > Ww 
YOBINSON’S PATENT BARLEY, for 
making quickly, and at small cost, rior Barley 
Water; recommended as a summer drink, cooling in fevers, 
or for mothers nursing, and eminently nutritious as Infants’ 
Food 

ROBINSON'S PATENT GROATS, the most esteemed and 
best known preparation for making pure gruel: persons of 
weak digestion or constipative habit would derive benefit from 
its use. 

ROBINSON'S PURE SCOTCH OATMEAL, for Porridge 
and Oatcake The analysis of oatmeal ] it to be a 
strengthening food, and from its blood and bone making 
principle is espec y recommended for youth.—ROBINSON, 
BELLY eh , and Co., Purveyors to the Queen, 64, Red Lion- 


street, Holborn. Established 1764. 
4 UR OP EAN AND COLONIAL WINE 
purpose of 


COMPANY, 122, PALL -MALI S.W. 
‘he above Company been fort r the 

Families with 
saving of at 


withdrawn 
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free; 


, Cran- 
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roves 


- is 
ientry, and 
ighest character 


supplying the Nobility, 
PURE WINES of the h 
least 30 per cent. 
SOUTH AFRIC 
BOI rH AFRIC 
The finest ever introduced to this cov 
ROY AL V Ic PORi A SHERRY 
A truly excellent and natural wi 
SPLENDID OLD PORT (Ten vearsin the wood) 
SPARKLING EPERN AY CHAMPAGNE 
Equal to that usually charged 60s. per dozen. 
8t. JULIEN CLARET (pure & without : 
PALE COGNAC BRANDY... 
Jotiles and Pa kag 
free to any London railway station. Terms, cash 
Country ords rs to tied with a remit- 
Price Lists s¢ 


AN SH 208. 24s. per doz. 
AN Pt RT. s. 


Delivered 
or reference 
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WII L 1! 4 i RE [ID TIPPING, Manager. 

‘EMENT a TALLIC PEN 
R ommand). 


IMPORTANT 
MAKER TO 


OSE P at GI ILLO 


ASTIN UN 


s most respectfully 


Institu- 
application of 
Pens and in ac- 
he has intro- 
tions, which for 
and, above all, 
su versal approba- 
n. Each Pen bears the impress 
itee of quality; and they are put up 
in the usual style of be »Xe8, containing one gross each, with 
label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 
At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, 
G. has introduced his WARRANTED SCHOOL AND 
PU BLIC PENS, which are especially adapted to their use, 
being of different degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, 
and broad points, table for the various kinds of Writing 
taught in Schools.—Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, 
and other re spec table Dealers in Steel Pens.—Merchants and 
wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham- 
street: 96, New v-street, Birmingham; No. 91, John- street, 
New York ; and at 37, Gracechurch-street, London. 


Scholastic 
anal 


nes. 


of his name asag 





| confectioners, and corn dealers. 


| ata high price. 





| sell-square ; 
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WHEN YOU ASK FOR 
GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
SEE THAT YOU GET IT, 

AS INFERIOR KINDS ARE OFTEN SUBSTITUTED. 
WOTHERSPOON and Co., Glasgow and London. 


ROWN AND POLSON’S 
PATENT CORN FLOUR, 

Preferred to the best Arrowroot, delicious in puddings, cus- 
tards, blancmange, cake, &c., and especially suited to the 
delicacy of children and invalids. The Lancet states, ** This is 
superior to anything of the kind known.”” Trade Mark and 
recipes, on each packets 4, 8, and l60z. Obtain it where infe- 
rior articles are not substituted, from family grocers, c hemists Ss, 
Paisley ; Dublin; 774, Mar- 


ket- street, Manchester ; and 23, Ironmonger-lane, London. 


ORNIMAN’S PURE TEA, 
THE LEAF NOT COVERED WITH COLOUR. 


Srrone, Ricn, and FULL-FLAVOURED Tea is thus secured, 
as importing it before the Chinese cover it with colour makes 
it impossible for any brown low-priced autumn leaves to be 
made to appear like the best, and passed off to the consumer 

Price 3s. 8d., 4s., and 4s. 4d. per Ib., in Packets. 
PURSELL, 80, Cornhill, and 119, Cheapside ; Ecructencns 
Regent-st.; GouLp, 198, Oxford-st.; WoLFE, 75, St. Paul's; 
ForTEScCUE, Bayswater; BLiss, Brompton; ALLCHIN, Barns- 
bury-park; MILLARD, Camden-town; JoHNsTon, Charing- 
cross; WEBSTER, Moorgate-st.; NEWELL, Hackney: DELL, 
Kingsland: BALnARD, Hammersmith: GaLtoway, Islington; 
GortunG, Kentish-town and Pimlico; Lucas, Bridge-st., West- 
minster; Peas, Notting-hill; McCasn, Stratford; Rerp, Rus- 
Dopeon, 98, Blackman-st.; HorNIMan’s Agents 


in every town 
» x r) 1) Try Y oY 4 
HE ELECTRO PRINTING-BLOCK 
COMPANY (Limited) (Collins's Patents). Temporary 
Offices, 1. St. Bride’s-avenue, Fleet-street. Capital 50,000/., 
in 10,000 Shares of 5/7. each 
Directors. 
Angustus Walter Arnold, Esq., 59, Harley-street 
William Taylor Copeland, Esq., Ald. and M.P., 
Bond-street, and Stoke-upon-Trent. 
Frederick Mullett Evans, Esq., 
Evans, Whitefriars. 
Herbert Ingram, Esq., M_P., 
Strand 
Charles Knight. Esq.. Fleet-street. 
Mark Lemon, Esq., 85, Fleet-street, and Vine Cottage, Craw- 
ley, Sussex. 
William Peters, Esq., 35, Nicholas-lane, 
8. Leigh Sotheby, Esq., Wellington-street, 
Woodlands. Norwood. 
With power to add to their number.) 
Manager—Mr. Collins, the Patentee. 
Bankers—Messrs. Masterman, Peters, and Co., 35, } 
lane, Lombard-street. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Routh, Rowden, and Stacey, 
14, Southampton-street, Boomsbury. 
Secretary (pro tem.)—Mr. Willliam P. Collins. 
This Company, duly incorporated under the Joint- Stock 
Companies Act, with limited liability, has been formed for the 
purpose of bringing into practical operation Collins’s Patents, 
for the cheap reproduction, on an enlarged or reduced scale, 
of Original Drawings and existing Engravings, Maps, and 
Prints, and for making therefrom Electro-blocks for surface- 
printing, either at the hand or steam press. 
The patentee, Mr. Collins, has consented to sell these patents 
for 30,000/,, of which 5000/. is to be paid in cash and the re- 
ining 25,0007. in shares of the Company. The patents have 


160, New 


illustrated London News, 198, 


Lombard-street. 
Strand, and the 


cholas- 


been pri 
trustee. 

The correctness, expedition, 
tro-blocks can be equally or eccentrically, 
enlarged or reduced in size from existing original drawings, 
copper or steel engraved plates, stereotypes, wood-blocks, or 


lithographic stones, are convertible into electro-blocks without | 


to the inventions a | 
. | impotent for evily but wonderfully efficacious in ¢ 


| purifying, and improving the functions of every orga! 


the intervention of the engraver, give 
value which can scarcely be overstated. 
It is estimated that nearly half a million is spent annnally 
in the production of Illustrated Works in England, and it is 
proved that by Collins's Patent Processes these works can be 
executed for less than one-fourth the above cost, and still 
leave a very large margin of profit to the Shareholders 
Of this a large portion will arise from the reproduction of 
Illustrated Books and Maps in enlarged or reduced editions. 
at a comparatively trifling expense ; and the publishers of 
Illustrated Periodicals will, it is assumed, as a matter 
of economy both in time and money, adopt these processes. 
Other sources of gain derivable from these patents are 
numerous, such as the enlarging or diminishing of patterns 
for ladies’ dresses, curtains, damasks, ribands, laces, paper- 
hangings, porcelain, papier-maché, &c. In fact, these 
cesses must be ely employed in all branches of trade where 
the first cost of expensive engraving has, under the present 
system, to be renewed with every variation in size or form. 
To the Government, landed proprietors, and surveyors, 
these inventions will prove of great value, as ordnance, parish, 
estate, and other maps, can be reduced or enlarged to any 
scale, excluding everything beyond a given boundary, and 
inserting any new matter requires d to be shown, 
printed a few hours, in lieu of many days, or even weeks, 


pro- 


} as at present. 


It is expected that a considerable revenue will be derived 
from the sale 
the patents in the various States of America, Canada, on the 
Continent, and in the colonies generally, where illustrated 

are far more extensively circul than in the United 
Kingdom, and where all the finest English works, past and 
present, are being reproduced. 

The capital proposed to be raised wi 
purchase money for the patents and tl : liminary expenses, 
be amply sufficient as a working capital; and, judging by the 
extensiv e orders from; imports ant firms now awaiting exec ution, 
there is no doubt that a large dividend will be secured. 

Specimens of original d and e1 ’ 
enlarged, anc d altered in fi 

which s »w truthfully every line and touc h of ‘the artist 
can paren may be seen at the Compa y's temporary 
offices. 
« Applications for 
Directors at the temporary office 
ollowing form: 

To the Directors of the Electro Printing-Block Company 

(Limited). 

Gentlemen.—I s ; your allotting me——— 
Shares of 5l. e tee in the Electro’ Printing-Block C ompany 
(Limited), and I engage to pay the sum of 5/. per share on that, 
or any smaller number you may allot me, within the time to 
be specified in your letter of allotment. 

Name in full., 
ares; 
Date. 
3ride's-avenue, Fleet-street, Sept. 


after payment of the 


lins’s } 


the remaining shar be made to the 


Jom pany, 


_No. 1, St. 9,1 


HE ELECTRO PRINTING-BLOCK 
COMPANY (Limited}.—This Company is now duly in- 
corporated, with limited liability, under the Joint-Stock Com- 
panies Act. 
By order, WILLIAM P. COLLINS, Sec. pro. tem 
1, St. Bride’s-avenue, Fleet-street, Sept. 9, 1859. 








of the firm of Bradbury and | 


| sentin plain cover, 54 stamps. 
; sent free for 54 stamps. 


| with little trouble. 


ared by Messrs. Carpmael, and are assigned to a | 


and economy with which elec- | 
partially, or entirely | 


| every secretion in the body. 
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and can be | 
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FEAL oak ‘SON'S Viasteated Catalog 


containing designs and prices of 100 Bedstead; 
well as of 150 different articles of Bedroom Furniture 
free by post.—HEAL and SON, Bedstead, Bedding 
— 5 Furniture Manufacturers, 196, Tottenham. 
ro : 


Na aval 
ANDSOME BRASS and IRON By] 
STEADS.—HEAL and SON’S Show-rooms coy 
large assortment of Brass Bedsteads, suitable both for j 
use and for ‘Tropical Climates. Handsome Iron Bedy 
with Brass Mountings and elegantly japanned : Plain j 
Bedsteads for Servants ; every description of Wood Beds 
that is manufactured, in Mahogany, Birch, Walnut } 
woods, Polished Deal and Japanned, all fitted with Be 
and Furniture complete, as well as every description of} 
room Furniture. 
Y Y ryy a] rtyY 
ALVANIC INSTITUTE, 31, Stre 
Entrance in Villiers-street.—These rooms have 
opened under the supe rintendence of registered qui 
medical men, for the legitimate application of Galvar 
the treatment of nervous diseases, paralysis, rheu 
asthma, indigestion, &c. Hours of attendance, 12 to 5 4 
days excepted. 
Second e dition of Smeliie’s Work on Electro-Galya, 
price 2s, 6d. ; by post, 2s, 8¢ 
Ordinary Medical Attendant, Mr. J. SMELLIE, Surgeon, 


a 
OYAL INSTITUTE of ANATO) 
and SCIENCE, 369, OXFORD STREET, nearly 
site the Princess's Theatre.— This splendid Instltution is 
complete, and Open daily, forGentlemen only, from 11; 
10p.m. Popular Lectures take place six times every 
illustrated by sntific apparatus, and the most superi ¢ 
tion of anatomical specimens and models in the world 
extraordinary pa wonders and curiosities. Adm 
One Shilling. Catalogue free. 


ied _“ A really splendid collection."" | 
R. MARSTON on NERVOUS Dik 
LITY: : its Cause and Consequences. Tilus 
cases, and showing the means of cure. Issued GR 
the Anatomical and Pathological Society of Great Brit 
the benefit of those who feel interested in the subject tr 
of.—Inclose two stamps to prepay postage, and 
“* SECRETARY,’ rene Museum, 47, Berner: 
Oxford-street, Londor 
Dr. MARSTON’S L ECTURES on MARRIAGE, it Dy 
&c. Post free fortwo stamps. 
ATR DESTROYER, : 248, High Hol 
—A. ROSS'S Depilatory removes superfluous ha 
the face, neck, or arms, without injury to the skin. 3% 
Hair Curling Fluid, 3 


] AIR DYE, 248, High Holbom 
A. ROSS'S Liquid Dye produces light or dark « 
; se ent in plain cover, 54 stamps 


RIZE MEDAL LIQU ID HAIR Dy 


Only one application.—Instantaneous, Indelibl 
less, and Scentless. In ¢ 8, post free, 3s. 7. and 63., 
from E. F. L AN *DALE’S —Laboratory, 72, Hatton-g 
London, E.C. “Mr. Langdale’s preparations are, to our 
the most extraordinary productions of modern che 
Illustrated London News, July 19, 1851. A long and 
ing report on the products of E. F, Langdale’s Laborator 
a special scientific commission from the editor of the la 
will be found in that journal of Saturday, Januar 
1857. A copy will be forwarded for two stamps.—dy 





3s. 6d, 


| Wanted. 


ry +r y 
OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and Pll 
SAFE and CERTAIN.—AIl who have ever tried tt 
remedies have always resorted to them again when ovens 
by illness; by the recommendations of grateful patic ~ 
the enormous sale and universal reputation of Holl 
Ointment and Pills been established. For all diseas 
ing the exterior or interior of the human body acu 
tainly found in these noble medicaments; whose 


raising it to its natural standard, and healthfully rec 
In female complaints espec 


they operate beneficially, by having the ointment 


| rubbed on the bottom of the stomach and back. 


1 OR the IN FORMAT ION of the WOR! 


i 
, of the British College of He 
(late New) Road, London.—May be had (gratis) ot 
Hygeian agents. The Hygeian agents throughout the 
are unanimous as regards the truth of the Hygeian s 


SINES. 


| medicine, introduced by James Morison, the Hy 


not only taught the public how to cure their ow! 
but also rescued the world from the dangers of false 
doctrines. The monument lately raised to his memory 


| penny subscription, sufficiently attests the importance 
| discoveries. 


and the cases ot 


Re 2 ithe “ Morisoniana.” 


OCKLE’S COMPOUND ANTIBILI 
PILLS have long been recognised as a most 
remedy for indigestion occurring in this country, and & 
rience has also fully justified their use in those ec 


| violent forms of bilions disorder of too frequent rec 


hot climates, where the digestive organs, and more esp 
the liver, are subject to such sudden and irregular increa* 
their functions that they often form the exciting ca 
fatal endemic fever peculiar to those climates. To I 
therefore, contemplating a residence abroad, an 

use a mild and efficient aperient is required, stre 

and regulating the secretion of bile, Cov 
having now stood the 
sixty years.— Prepared ‘ 
18, New Ormond-street 
in boxes at ls. 1}¢., 


SPRI NGS 
MAJeEsty’s Roya LETTERS Pat 

Impre pel } ne ‘ation and the Evils attendant 

be avoided by wearing Artificial Teeth properly ¢ 

and of pure Materials. 

Messrs. GABRIEL, the Old- Established Dentists’ 
on the Loss and best means of storing the Teet 
their System of supplying Artificial Masticators wit 
canised Gum-coloured India Rubber as a base ; no met 
soever is used—springs and wires are entirely dispels 
while a greatly increased amount of suction is 
together with the best materials and first-class vorkm 
at less than half the ordinary cost. 

“Gabriel's Treatise is of importance to all requl! 
dentist's aid, and, emi anating from such a source, it ™ 
confidently relied on.’’—United Service Gazette. 

“Thousands requiring artificial teeth are or" 
consulting a dentist, fearing the anticipated cost, 
failure—to all such we say, peruse ‘Gabriel's Tres atise 
Civil Service Gazette. 

Published by Messrs. GABRIEL (gratis on 
sent on receipt of three postage stamps), at their Es 
ments, 33, Ludgate Hill, and 110, Regent-street. Lat 
(Observe name and numbers particularly); and 14, v 
street, Liverpool 
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1, AHN (Dr. Fr.)—New Course for learning the 
ian Language. 2parts, 12mo. The only genuine Edition. 


2. hep geminyp There A of the Doctrine of a Future 
ife, a was perverted in all Nations and Ages. By 
He AM ROUNSVILLE ALGER. In 1 vol. 8vo. 


3, ALLIBONE.—A Critical Dictionary of English 












ription of J 

















. erature, and British and American Authors living and 
L, he eed. ByS. A. ALLIBONE. Vol. L. imp. 8vo. pp. 1005. 24s. 
‘Galvs 4, ASHER.—On the Study of Modern Langanges 





, General, and of the English Ls anguage in Particular. 


a 
io te nD DAVID ASHER. 12mo, cloth. 


12 to 5% 






ro-Galvar 






ERF. BAIRD. In 1 vol. 4to. of 1064 pages, and 75 plates of | 
therto unfigured specimens. 

6. BASILE'S PENTAMERON.—A New Trans- 
ation of. By OCTAVE DELEPIERRE, Esq. Crown 8vo., 
oth. 


Surgeon, 


NATO 
', nearly 
titution is 
rom lar 











eS every | 7. BARTLETT.—Dictionary of Americanisms: 
L superiy¢ 6 ry of Words and Phrases Colloquially used in the 
ode States. By JOHN RUSSELL BARTLETT. Second 
8. Adu n, considerably enlarged and improved. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 







8. COLE RIDGE.—A GLOSSARIAL INDEX to 
he PRINTED ENGLISH LITERATURE of the THIR- 
BENTH CENTUR By HERBERT COLERIDGE, Esq., 

f Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law. In 1 vol. 8vo. cl. pp. 104, 5s. 









subject 7 ARTIS ao 
pon F 9. DEANE.—Fossil Footmarks on the Sandstone 
erner _ Connecticut River. In a series of Photo-lithographic 





with descriptive letterpress. By the late Dr. JAMES 


DEANE. Greenfield, Mass. 4to. 
10. DELEPIERR 







E.—Histoire Literaire des Fous. 













h a a OCTAVE DELEPIERE. Crown 8vo., cloth. 

luous hair 

» skin. 8 D’'ORSEY.—A New Portuguese Grammar 
Fluid, 3 ioe to Ollendorff's system of teaching languages. By 

LEX. J. D. D'ORSEY, H.B.M. Chaplain at Madeira. 

Holbom avo. 

OF as ll 12. D'ORSEY.—Portuguese Colloquial Phrases 

—— id Idioms. A New Guide to Portuguese Conversation. By 

\IR )Ygimev. ALEX. J. D. D'ORSEY, H.L.M. Chaplain at Madeira. 

ndelible, Hamme? SV 









13. EDWARDS.—Memoirs of Libraries: including 
Practical Hand-book of Library Economy. By EDWARD 
DWARDS, 2 vols, royal 8vo. pp. 2000. Numerous Ilus- 
ations. 22. 8s. 


14. FREMONT.—Narrative of Explorations and 
dventures in Kansas, ” Nebrask: a, Oregon, and California. 
y Co. JOHN CHARLES FREMONT. 
fusely Illustrated in uniform style with Dr. 
xplorations. 8yvo. 


15. HECKER.—The Epidemics of the Middle 
. From the German ofJ. F.C. HECKER, M.D. Translated 
. G. BABINGTON, M.D., F.R.S., &c. Third edition, 
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of Hi mented by an Appendix on Child-Pilgrimages. 8vo. pp. 
disease 4, cloth. 
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whose 16. IBIS (The): a Magazine of Gener: al Ornithology. 


is in cleans ee A., Fe 





ited by PHILIP LUTLEY SCL aS R, llow of 
s Christi College, Oxford, F.L.S., F.Z.S. . In Quar- 
vo, Parts, with Illustrations. yest l'sui scription, 21s. 


7, KRAPF.—Travels in Eastern Africa. By 
r, : KRAPF, Missionary of the Church Missionary Society. 
lyol. 8yo. with Illustrations and a Map. 


18. MUNCHAUSEN 
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ntment om 
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.—The Travels and Surprising 
fiventures of Baron Munchausen. In 1 vol. crown 8vo 
ith thirty INustrations, beautifully bound in cloth, Third 
pousand, gilt edges, price 7s. 6d. 







ghout they 





gelan tn NORDHEIMER’S HEBREW GRAMMAR. 
r own ail ew ve lition in One Volume. By Professor Wm. W. TURNER. 
of false 1 gush Copyright. In 1 Vol. 8vo. 

is memory = — 

nportance «'f/™ 20. OWLGLASS.—The Merry Adventures and 
e@ cases ot! ire Conceits of Master Tyll Owlglass. Dlustrated by ALFRED 
IBU 10 BOWQUILL. Uniform with Munchausen. Crown 8vo. 

a most clef 21. PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY'S NEW DIC- 
ntry, aie “BPONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, in preparation 


i4to. Parts, at 5s. each._The ** Proposals,” 


A - &c., will be for- 
arded, post free, on receipt of 6 stamps. 





22. REYNARD the FOX.—After the German 
tslon of Goethe. By T. J. ARNOLD. With Illustrations 
im the designs of WILHELM VON KauLpacu. Imp. 8vo. 


23. SIEBOLDT.—SAILING DIRECTIONS for 
JAPANESE SEAS. By PH. FR. VONSIEBOLDT. In 
. 5V0. With Chart. 


4, SPURGEON.—The English Bible: History of 

















Translation of the Holy Scriptures into the English 
'gue, with Specimens of the Old English Versions. By 
8H. C. CONANT. Edited, with an Introduction, by the 
-C,H. SPURGEON. In1 vol. crown 8vo. 
2. TROEMEL. —Bibliothéque Americaine, ou 


logue raisonné d'une precieuse Collection des livres 
its a l"Amerique qui ont paru depuis sa Decouverte jusqu'a 
700. ParPAUL TROEMEL. 8vo. 


26. TRUBNER’S BIBLIOGRAPHICAL GUIDE 
AMERICAN LITERATURE: a Classified List of Books 
shed in the United States of America from 1817 to 1857. 
iled and Edited by NICHOLAS TRUBNER. In1 vol. 





all requir} pp. 800, half-bound. 18s, 

source, +++ 

e. ie W EDG WOOD. —A Dictionary of English 
re ““-y ym¢ logy, By HENSLEIGH WEDGW OOD. Vol IL. 8yo. 
ens 





Treats 





“8. WYNNE.—Private Libraries of New Y ork. 
JAMES WYNNE, M.D. With an Index. $vo. cloth. 





Lo 
t , > pw wp 
- and 154, 4 TRUBNER and CO., 60, Paternoster-row, London. 


Author’s Edition, | 


| 


By | 


5, BAIRD.—Birds of North America. By SPE x.| | 






THE ROYAL PICTURES. 
HE ART-JOURNAL for October (price 2s. 6d.) contains 


T two Engravings from Pictures in the Royal Collection: “ St. Agnes,” by Domenichino, and “ Europa,” b 
Claude; also ar Engraving from Westmacott’s bas-relief of “*C harity.” 
The pencipal papers are: 

The National Flags of England: Parts V. and V 

the Rev. C. Boutell, M. A.—illustrated. 
The Publications of the Arundel Society. 
Excursions in South Wales: Part X. Tenby, &c., 

Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall— illustrated. 

&e. &e. 





Barry in the oo, by G. W. Thornbury. 

The Clan-Tartan Wool-work Manufactory, at Mauchline. 

Recollections of Great Artists: No. V. W. Etty, R.A 
by the late E. V. Rippingille. 

Rome, and her Works of Art: Part IV., by J. Dafforne 
— illustrated. 


L, by 


by 


VIRTUE and CO., 25, Paternoster-row. 





Will be published on 31st December, 1859, Royal Octavo, cloth boards, price 12s. 


Crocktard’s Clerical Directory, for 1860. 


(SECOND YE 1 


| BEING A COMPLETE BIOGRAPHICAL AND STATISTICAL BOOK OF REFERENCE 


FOR 


All Facts relating to the Clerqu and the Church. 


|THE CLERICAL DIRECTORY gives, in alph: ibetical order, the Name and Address 


of every Clergyman ir England and W ales, and, in addition, the whole of the facts having reference to 
himself, or to the Living or Curacy (as the case may be) which he holds. It presents at one view a C onspectus of 
the C oliegiate, Clerical, and Literary Career, and of the present position of each Clergyman, besides giving a large 
amount of the statistical information in reference to his Liv ing. 
This vast and varied collection of facts and dates relating to the Clergy and the Church may be fully relied on 
for accuracy, having been obtained by a fourfold canvass of the whole of the E nglish Clergy. The cost of colleetion 


| and compilation has been very great, but the Publisher believes that he has succeeded in producing the most useful, 











because most complete and comprehensive, Directory of the Clergy and the Church which has yet been offered to 
the Public. 

As the CLERICAL Directory is the only reference-book of the kind which correctly gives the Addresses of the 
Clergy, its utility will be as great in the C ounting-house as in the Library. 


COMPLETE LISTS OF THE CLERGY OF po EST AB LISHE D CHURCH IN IRELAND AND THE SCOTCH 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“The Returns supplied to the Editor of the CLErRtcaL , andthe Church. We feel sure that the CrertcaL Drrecrory 
DIRECTORY are corrected in proof by the Clergymen to whom | will soon supersede the old-fashioned ‘ Clergy List.’ ure 
the y have reference.”’—Zimes ( forrespon dent, 30th June, 1859. Ci ire ular. 

‘That it has been in every particular compil ed with the *'The value of the CLERICAL Directory is in the proof that 
most scrupulous care we can have no doubt ; Yords how small the general incomes ot the Clergy are 


°—Cor 


and there can be | it aff 


little doubt also that it will at once take its place in the library | S¢ se rday Review. 

as the standard book of reference in relation to the Clergy.” — “Containing not only an Alphabetical List of the Clergy, 

Morning Herald. but such additional information as makes it a Biographical 
“ CROCKFORD'’S CLERICAL DrREcToRY is an undisputed | Directory.”’—Notes and Queries. 

authority.’’—Globe “ This is certainly a most comprehensive and useful work 
“This work is what it professes to be, a biographical and | reference as regards the Clergy and the Church.”—F? 

statistical book of reference for facts relating to the Clergy | masons’ Magazine. 

May be had by order of any Bookseller, or a copy, bound in cloth boards, sent in return for 12s., by JoHN 


CROCKFORD, Clerical Journal and Directory Offices, 19, Wellington-street North, Strand, London, Ww. Cc 
(SPECIMEN PAGES will be supplied GRATIS, on _Spplication by Letter or Shenae. ] 


PORTRAITS OF CONTE MPORARY CELE] 
An Literature, Art, and Science. 


gn a 


of presenting to Subscribers Monthly Portraits of Leading Literary Men, has ap roved so attractive that 
the conductors have resolved to continue the series to all purchasers 


N Py > “ 
THE CRITIC 
4 4 . 

Each portrait is of the full size of Tuk Critic page (11 inches by 7 inches), beautifully engraved from superior phot 
by HERBERT WATKINS, Marasl 4, and other artists, and is accompanied by B 1OGRAP HIES and fu 
the persons represented. 

The price of THE CRITIC 





3RITIES 





The expe 





grar 


AUTOGRAPHS 


stmale 


, and may be had by 
. 6d. 


and Portrait will be 4d. only, stamped 5 
Subscription per Qu: irter or 


IN THE CRITIC decent GALLERY 


- order of any Bookseller 









THE FOLLOWING HAVE ALREADY APPEARED: 
1, Wilkie Collins, Fsq. 5. James Hannay, Esq } 10. Lord Brougham. | 15. Sydney Lady Morga 
2. J. E. Millais, Esq. 6. Charles Mackay, Esq. ll. George Grote, Esq | 16. W. Howard Russell, Esq 
3, Right Hon.’ W. E. Glad- | 7. William Hunt, Esq. | 12 Thomas C arlyle, i a (Times correspondent 
stone, M.P. 8. Count de Montalembert. |} 13. Baron von Humbold ; 17. Samuel Lover, Esq. 
4. Charles Dickens, Esq. 9. Judge Haliburton. ' 14. Earl Stanhope. 


be had by 





those who wish to po s the entire series, price 4d. each, with the numbers (« 


still , 
parts) of THE C RITIC with which they were presented. 


The above may 


ir monthly 
The follotring Portraits, umong alt ers, are im preparation : 
Mr anc d Mrs Keeley. 


8. Phe Ips, Es 
Professor W he atstone. 


Sir E. B. Lytton. 
M. Guizot. 
W. M. Thackeray, Esq. 


O. Holmes, Esq. 
W. H. Prescott, E 
J. C. Adams, Esq. 


Sir David Brewster. 
Samuel Lever, I 
William and Mary Howitt 


1. 








A. Tennyson, Esq. Lord Campbell. Professor Owen. G. L ance, Esq. 

Lord Macaulay. Sir E. Landseer. Geo. Cruikshank, Esq. G. H. Lewes, Esq 

W. C. Bryant, Esq. Sir C. Eastlake. Professor Sedgwick. John Stuart Mill, Esq 
Mrs Stowe. Charles Reade, Esq Dr hat a lL. A. Layard, Esq 

M. Alexander Dumas. Professor {om M. Balfe, Es M. T. Gautier. 
Professor Faraday. J. H. Foley, Esq The Right Hon. B. Disraeli. M. Scribe. 


Sydney Dobell, Esq. Baron Marochetti. Earl of Carlisle. M. Louis Blanc. 








Alexander Smith, Esq. — Mulready, Esq Sir A. Alison. M. Victor Hugo 
M. Arnoid, Esq. | John Forster, Esq, Professor Airy. suchanan Read, Esq 
A. Panizzi, Esq. W. Macready, Esq. Sir H. Rawlinson. rs Sigourney 
Sir B. Brodie. Samuel Warren, Esq. Amany Fonblanque, Esq. B. W. Procter, Esq. (Bar 
R. W. Emerson, Esq. |} Theodore Mastin, ve l- Mr and Mrs 8. C. Hall. Cornwall). 
J. Gibson, Esq. | Thomas Wat 28q. } Mr and Mrs Alfred W igan. F. Robson, Esq. 
Mr and Mrs Browning Mr and Mrs ¢ Yharle os Kean. B. Buckstone, Esq. Benjamin Webster, Esq 
W. Holman Hunt,,.Esq. Mrs Stirling. p rofessor Wheaistone. Madame Ristori. 
Professor Longfellow. a a ie 
Tue Critic is a journal exclusively devoted to Literature. | kn nowle dge of which that journal takes c ygnisanee. For this 


Art, and Science. It contains reviews of all the principal box rks | | 
issued both at home and abroad, and lists of all the British and 
foreign books that are published. These reviews and the arti- 
cles upon Science, Archzxology, Painting, Sc ulpture, Music, and 
the Drama, are contributed by writers of known and estab- 
lished reputations. The object of the conductors of THE Critic | 
is to make it as perfect a record as possible of the progress | 
which takes place during each week in every department of | 


purpose there is no delay in reviewing books as soon as they 
appear from the press, and no pains are spared in making the 
news of the week in all the various branches as complete as 
possible. The meetings of the leading societies are fully re- 
ported under the superintendence of a distinguished scientific 
man, and notices of future meetings are given. Great attention 
is also paid to foreign literature, and competent correspondent 
have been secured in France, Germany, Italy, and America. 


Tue Critic is published on Friday morning, at twelve o'clock, and forwarded to all parts of the kingdom by mail 
and trains of the same day. 
To be bad by order of any Bookseller and at all Railway Stations. 
Price 4d., or 5d. stamped. Subscription, 5s. 6d. per quarter; cr a specimen copy in return for five stamps 


Orders received at the Office, 


19, WELLINGTON STREET NORTH, STRAND, LONDON W.C 
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;,DINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXXIV. 


4 ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion eg ms uested t 
forwarded to the Publishers imme )VERTISI 


MENT and BILLs cannot be receiv red later than FR IDAY next. 


London: LoneMAN and Co., 39, Paternoster-row. 


THE UNIVERS SAL REVIE W for October, 
price 2s. 6d., contains—1. Rifled Arms. 2. 
Ni rvelis sts. 3. Literati ire Behe Ind ian Rebelli n 4. near ul 


Municipal ; 


8, Grow 


ur own Silk 
London: Wm. H. ALLEN and Co., 7, Leadenhall-street 


NE W VOLU ME of the LAW TIMES, 


urn ul of the LAW AND THE LAWYERS, « 
f > Courts, the tat 
rrespor lence of the ) m, and all the leg 
f the time, need on pt. 17th, off 
ortunity 
Tr MES Office, 
North Strand, Lond 


Ready, price One Shillir 





| 13, Gueat Mantoonovon-srarer. | EYRIN-GO-BRAGH; or, IRISH LIF} 
' ’ PICTURES. 
°|HURST AND BLACKETT'S | k5 w. uw. maxwen, Author cP Stories of Waterloo: 
} TINA r ra 2 vols. post 8vo, with Portrait, 21s. , 
N EW W ORKS. RICHARD BENTL EY, New Burlington- -Street. 


—_—+>+ — SH AKSPEARE PAPERS; or, P ICTURE 

4 A LIFE FOR A LIFE. By the Author of By the late Sn ae INN. by all 8vo. 6s. 

‘“‘ John Halifax, Gentleman,” ‘“‘ A Woman’s Thoughts ‘nD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 

-] about Women,” &c. 3 vols. 
ot ‘A Life for a Life’ the author is fortunate in a good ] HEG REAT TRIBU LATION C OMIN 

t i she has pr luced a work of strong ¢ ffect, T! ON THE EARTH. 

| reader, having y re ad the book through for the story, will be | By Rev. Dr. CUMMING, Author of “ Apocalyptic Sketches 

if rsuasi to return and read 1 Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d 


1V pa : ges with greater pleasure than on a first RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street 
perusal, ’’—A the 


AMES’ NAV AL HISTOR Y of G R EA 
REALITIES OF PARIS LIFE. By the F lame BRITAIN. 
Author of “ Flemish Interiors,” &c. 3 vols. with Ilus- VOL Vi. ¢ leting tne popular Edition of t 
trations W - crown 8vo. with an Illustra 
‘Three volumes of pleasant, useful reading. A good add = RicHaRD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 
on to Paris boc ithenwum 





I 


. ~ —d . CHEAP EDITION. 
M* JIOR A: a Quarterly Revie aw of Social ‘What Mr Mayhew has a or London, the writer at TI 


Lectur 


iutions ¢ 
1 


Tennys 

the K 

7 Mommsen 
Rome 
Aly ne’ 


n Ordinary to h ar Muleaty. 


HE ECLECTIC: a Mor ithly Review and 
Miscellany, larged t ev price 1s 
a STENTS O I SER. 
Pr 
Dr 
a 
H Ww tt 


London: J iLAss, New Bri 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIE 


N Seri N _ XXXII OCTOE 


PYpRrpopys JOU RN AL, No. 


Ww. 


rue W WEST ot ‘SC OTL AND MAGAZINE. 


One 


(THE LEADER E NL ARGED.—A High 
( ss Polit l, Literarv, and Commercial » 
iblished y 1a) Price dd. Eight pag 


| Lies it. M. AUR ee PHYSIC. , GEOGRAPHY | 


1d, London.—Order of 


INDISPE Leng nem I YOUNG AUTHORS 
€ urth Edition, revised and corrected, 
NE SE AR C H for a PUBLISHER;; or, 
COUNSELS for a YOUNG AUTHOR. Containing 
Specimens of Type and Paper, advice about Printing and 
Binding, and everything necessary to be known before bring- 
ng out a Book. 
ALFRED W. BENNETT, 5, Bishopsgate Without 
Just published, Fourth Edition, price 2s. 


A GUIDE to the TR BATMEN r of 
ae DISEASES of the SKIN. For the use of the Student 
nd General Practitioner. By THOMAS HUNT, Surgeon to 
the Western Dispensary for Diseases of the Skin. Thisedition | 
has been carefully revised by the Author, and contains two | 
additional chapters—“ On the Vegetable Parasites of the 
Human Skin,” and “On the Doctrine of Metastasis.’ 
London : T. RICHARDs, 37, Great Queen-street 


| tempts to do for Paris, and certainly with considerable suc- | (PRE BYE- LANES and DOWNS 


ng. | cess. | A ENGLAND. 


, = Vith Turf Scenes and Characters. By SYLVANUS. 
ag | | ADAM ‘GREME OF MOSSGRAY. bY | Sinall $vo. with Portrait of Lord George B : 
if 


I ge Bentinck. 25,4 
As 


the Author of “Margaret Maitland.” Price 5s., ele- Richarp BentLey, New Burlington-street._ 


’ ) ne i iv ¢ iy 1 Nc ver ber nes 
LIBRARY OF CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR MODERN } j).06 Mies 7 Bejing 
VORKS. 


gantly printed, bound, and illustrated, ath the |r YHE FIELD i" N - 1260 1) 
Sixth Volume of Hurst and BLACKET?’s STANDARD | | 1 FIELD ALMANAC for wi A, 


° ac 346, Strand 

Volumes also published in this Series : j LEVIZAC’S FRENCH GRAMMAR. 

. SAM SLICK’S NATURE and HUMAN NATURE. | 4 12m0. roan, ‘ 
age “ ee q os oe MHEORETICAL and PRACTICA 

. The CRESCE} and the CROSS. — r | GRAMMAR of the PRENCH TONGUF. New §; 
NATHALIE. By JULIA K AVA NAGH. } tion, revised by M msieur ROLLIN, B.A., now ready ak. 
A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOME) | London: Wr 85, Queen-stri 't, Cheapsi 


| WAIT AND HOPE. By JOHN EDMUND | FPSTOIRE UNIVERSELLE, publice P 


READE. 3 vols. e Professeurs et de Savans, sous la 


ral tion de M. Duruy, format in-12, broche, en vente: 
| RAISED TO THE PEERAGE. y at l'homme, par A. Maury 
Mrs. OCTAVIUS OWEN. 3 vols. ‘hror zie universelle, par C. 
Ww i Mrs. Owen into t : nne, par J. G 
ans as * Raised 


une Société d 


ALMOST A HEROINE. 
of ‘‘ Charles Auchester. D 


the worl 


ae ‘ 1 Standish. oral Zs . : Histoir ( in littérature franc Lise, 
i ALi canal . } HACHI E and Co., 18, King William-str eet, 
Also, on Friday next, in 3 vols. | > 
i 4 Ss .e SESS 
THE QUEEN OF HEARTS. By WILKIE NE EW LAWS of the SE 
COLLINS. Author of “The Dead Secret,’ ‘“* After - a a i 
Dark,”’ &e. 


PRACTICAL 
SAMPSON gens Mayen gga fe required { 
LIST OF BOOKS. Ibs — 
LIAM PATERSON, "Esq. 
ee from 15 to this time may still be had. 
ij11S Gay, 


| 7! NEW TALE by tl Author of -“Uncle | The FOURTH EDITION of SAUNDERS 
1e ALM 1e@ AUtHhO I Uncle | . . 


ome “¢ i Ss P MILITIA LAW, with an Appendix of the new Statutes 

abin,’ “THE MINISTER'S WOOING.” | this Session, price 10s. 6d. cloth, By T. W. SAUNDER 
Best edition, with Thirteen Illustrations by PHiz. | Esq., Rec rder of Dartmouth, 
Post Jath’ Ts ¥ 7 


Tom's ¢ 
ular edition, 12s. Gd, SAU NDE RS'S POL ICE ACTS, with the z 
2 | s of this Session, price 5s. 6d. cloth. 

EPT of WISH-TON-WISH: a Tale.|  ; Times Office, 19, 
NIMORE COOPER. Forming the Seventh 
Pach ly Dlustrated Edition of Cooper's US ml ustrations, 


d paper, post 8vo, cloth | TS, BIB L ic AL ‘RI SASON N WHY, 


Wellington-street North, Strand 


lot 


“ l ler wi th an tn 
ST.-JOHN, GENTLEMAN: a Tale of — aoe As i <r oe - 
JOHN ESTEN COOKE, Author of | Gren th 4, and assigned by the 
nd Silk Post Svo. cloth, 7s. 6d. ‘hristiar ilosophers, for the gre 
Bible, the tine 0 
ET RY of GOE THE a Selec- a, se fon laeeuahen:. chibi: Ainge aie 
s ads, and L esser Poems, NGLAN ) : N ‘g' PEOP '@ E. 
AM GRASSETT THOMAS EN T AND New Edition, revised and ¢ 
to the p oie 
TI ip &vo. cloth, 1s. 4 
I HINTS on LEGTER- WRITING. ; 
bbe peep ended, Post 8vo. cloth, 6s. * | i Yew and Cheaper Edition. 
TOW vo xtra cloth, gilt edges f 4 
ASPECTS of RELIGION in the UNITED} GREAT F. Agi oe ed 7 
ST ATES of AMERICA. By the Author of ‘* The ent Century. to ‘C. BAKEWELI 
Englishwoman in America.’’ Fep. Svo. cloth, 3s. 6d. | Deve te ie merous Mustratio yns, ¢ 
7. . HISTORY ‘ot PROGRESS in GREAT BEITAL 
TEN YEARS of PREACHER LIFE: Chap- | First Se: 20 
rs from an Autobiography. By WILLI AM HE NRY ee 
MIL Bl RN, Author of * Ri Axe, and Saddle- . ef ed 
ad bv the I WIT 1} > Y 
LT ev. WI LLIAM et int | HISTORIC AL REASON WAY. 
ara a sir » Study of English History 
e 2 he isé 1 WI y: ¢ eners 2 Science.” 


ORR'S ¢ IRCLE of the "SCIENCES 


>1e Irganie and Inorg Nature, : 
ne! tic al C he nistry, the Mathem nati 


of the SEA thth Edition, revised by the Author 
with correct harts. Hg SVO. 58. 
IR. MOORE’S YCIENT \ SRALOGY. ». Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
— aed — ANCIE i seine PHOTOGRAPHIC ART: its TILEO 
cond Edition. Fep. Svo. 5s. | PRACTICE. By JAMES MARTIN. 


The LIFEof NORTH AMERICAN INSECTS. | whe “ENQUIR ne ee : in 
By Professor B. JAEGER. With numerous Illus- 


ices of closely-printed matter, are now 
tions. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


e-0 rentione iseries. Theindices have p 
} with gre », and alone occupy 150 pages. ‘ vast d 
ny ah . . 5 at — we valuable information, embracing every subject of interés: 
TRAVELS in GREECE and RUSSIA. With | utility, is attainable, and at a merely nominé al ¢ 
an Excursi to Crete. By BAYARD TAYLOR, | These really useful works are pe cheaj; D -_ in suicl 
| Pot “3s Afi ce llus ions. | demand, that the sale has already reachec upwat . 
Auner * iews Afoot,” ‘&e. With Mlustrations. Hundred Tho usand Copies. The attention of all p# 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. interested in the dissemination of sound practical knowl¢ 
. 12. " ~~ and instruction is particularly directed to this series. Comm" 
| PLUTARCH’S LIVES. An entirely New | lists of the works may be had of any b« i Pate a — 
Library Edition. Edited by A. H. CLOUGH, Esq. __London 1: HoULsTON and WriGuT, 65, I ne ster-r0" 
5 ls. SV r) h, 21. 10s — a 
OR, O08. SHEA, M2. Printed and published by JoHN Crockrorp, at 19, Wellit 
street North, Strand, London, W.C., in the County ‘ 
dlesex.—Saturday, October is 1859. 





SAMPSON LOW, SON, and Co., 47, Ludgate-hill. 











